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This Issue in Brief... 





ASIDE FROM CENSUS DATA, most of our detailed 
information on what kind of homes people live in 
and how much they have to pay for them comes 
from special studies done in particular communi- 
ties by local, State, or Federal authorities. BLS 
has recently completed some rather searching 
investigations into the characteristics of new 
rented and owner-occupied dwelling places. The 
findings have been correlated with the income of 
the people living in them. New Hovstnc— 
TRENDS IN 1949-51 (p. 1) is in three parts. 

The first deals with the relationship of sales 
prices and methods of financing 1-family houses 
to the income of purchasers in 15 large city areas. 
About 6 out of every 10 new homes priced at under 
$15,000 were bought by people making between 
$3,000 and $5,000 a year. In this income group 
the houses ran between $9,000 and $10,000 in 
(Of course, there was considerable variation 
from city to city.) All but about 10 percent of 
the homes studied were mortgaged. One of the 
most interesting revelations was the ratio of mort- 
gage to income. In the $2,000 to $3,000 class, 
mortgages were equal to about 3 times income. 
The ratio gradually decreased to about 1 percent 
for the $7,500 to $10,000 group. Mortgage pay- 
ments were even more revealing of the financial 
burden of home buying: Out of every income dol- 
lar they took 22 cents for the lower compared 
with 10 cents for the higher income buyer. The 
average first mortgage ran for 22 years at 4.5 per- 
cent and covered a loan of $7,800. 

Another article turns to the renter of new hous- 
ing and covers 14 of the 15 cities surveyed for 
home ownership. Rents came relatively high. 
The average renter paid $93 a month. Most of 
the renting, naturally, was done by small families 
in the middle and high-income brackets. The 
middle-income renters spent about a fourth and 
high-income tenants a fifth of total income for 
their living quarters. Three- and four-room units 
were occupied by 70 percent of all renters. 

The third answers a question arising naturally 
from the first: What kind of houses are being 
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cost. 


bought? The time periods covered for these studies 
in 6 of the 15 metropolitan areas include the last 
half of 1949, the middle half of 1950, and the first 
quarter of 1951. In the latter two periods, larger 
and costlier houses become more important in the 
total volume of one-family housing. For example, 
the proportion with 1,000 square feet or more of 
floor space increased from 38 to 59 percent, while 
the number of homes with multiple baths increased 
from 14 to 23 percent of all homes. 

The extraordinary volume of new housing made 
available since the end of the war has, depending 
on concentration and location, had its effect on 
State and local government: New communities 
mean new schools, roads, sanitation systems, in- 
spection services. State AND Loca GoverRn- 
MENTS, 1909 To 1948 (p. 20) shows how govern- 
mental employment in these jurisdictions has ex- 
panded and how important the employment and 
payrolls of non-Federal public employees have 
become in the national economy. A few examples: 
Employees in State governments per 10,000 popu- 
lation rose from 17 to 56; in local governments, 
from 126 to 184. The corresponding payroll 
ratios are from $2.03 to $8.60 and from $11.38 to 
$28.22. 

Some of the community expansion which ex- 
presses itself in new housing development and in- 
creased public service employment is due to the 
growth and to some extent the geographic concen- 
tration of new industries in certain areas. Aircraft 
is an example, and Expansion or EMPLOYMENT 
IN THE ArrcraFt [NpustrY (p. 15) is a good case 
in point. Half the industry is coneentrated on the 
West Coast, but Texas, Kansas, and New York 
have substantial shares. Warplane orders will 
create employment gains in Tennessee, Georgia, 
Oklahoma, and Michigan. Total employment in 
airframes is expected to be over the half million 
mark by late 1952. 

In the defense preparation and industrial ex- 
pansion of the democratic nations in either hemi- 
sphere, the productive potential of Australia is of 
obvious importance. AvustTrRALia’s Lasor Pros- 
LEMS AND Poticies, 1951 (p. 26) points to these 
facts: The countrys’ industry has expanded to the 
limits of its present labor force and its present 
work habits. Further expansion must lean upon 
immigration, higher productivity, and improved 
industrial relations. 





The Labor Month 
in Review 





On THE EVE of expiration of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, Congress enacted a month’s extension of 
economic controls. With inflationary pressures 
appearing less immediate and indications of an 
approaching end to fighting in Korea, Congress 
limited controls included in the extended DPA; 
further price roll-backs, for instance, were banned, 
despite pleas from administration leaders and 
officials of organized labor that authority to lower 
prices be continued. 


Labor Supports Economic Controls 


Each of the segments of organized labor com- 
posing the United Labor Policy Committee sup- 
ported the ULPC program before Congressional 
committees, in the press, and on the radio. 

CIO vice president Rieve stated that organized 
labor could not accept wage stabilization if strong 
rent and price controls are not part of the new 
legislation. The CIO called 250 of its tep leaders 
to Washington to press for adequate price controls 
and advanced an 8-point program for strengthen- 
ing the DPA to meet anticipated renewal of 
inflationary pressures. 

Besides supporting administration anti-infla- 
tion proposals, AFL President William Green 
suggested that the Treasury abandon Series E 
Bonds and issue bonds bearing 3.5 percent interest 
to make investment in Government securities 
more attractive to wage earners. Leaders of the 
AFL Machinists, representing the largest group 
of organized workers in the aircraft industry, urged 
more housing near production centers. 

After meeting on July 9, the ULPC declared: 
“We cannot have an effective defense production 
program without an effective stabilization pro- 
gram.”” On the next day, 10 ULPC leaders and 
President Truman mapped plans to secure enact- 
ment of an adequate DPA. 


Wage Stabilization Developments 


The Wage Stabilization Board, while waiting 
for passage of new Jegislation defining its future 
functions, ruled on certain important applications 
for wage adjustments beyond the 10 percent 
catch-up formula and set up its administrative 
machinery, including 14 regional offices. 

Approval was given to a 15-percent wage in- 
crease for shipyard workers; the decision was 
granted because of a “base period inequity,” 
since the industry has been depressed during the 
past few years and no wage advances had been 
granted during the last 2 years. A substantial 
wage increase was recognized as essential to 
attract and hold workers in the shipyards. 

An over-10-percent wage increase was granted 
by Republic Aviation Corp. in order to attract 
workers. <A 9-cent an hour increase was approved 
for General Electric Co. employees who are 
members of United Electrical Workers (Ind.), to 
preserve a tandem relationship with the IUE- 
CIO. A special panel of the WSB approved a 
2-cent additional wage adjustment for packing- 
house workers to maintain occupational differen- 
tials. 

During the month several special panels were 
created by WSB. In cooperation with Secretary 
of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, a tripartite Construc- 
tion Panel was established. A second panel was 
named to study wage relationship in the aircraft 
industry, and still another for railways and air 
transport. 

Throughout the month a special panel con- 
sidered the status of wage stabilization in indus- 
tries whose products are not subject to price 
regulations. The three-man salary stabilization 
board was expanded to five, to handle problems of 
wage adjustment for persons not covered by the 
Wage-Hour Law. To secure compliance with 
rulings of the WSB, an enforcement panel was 
developed. 


Labor and International Affaiis 


Labor attention turned during the month to 
international matters. A delegation of 30 Ameri- 
can unionists, headed by Matthew Wol', AFL vice 
president, Jacob S. Potofsky, CIO vice president, 
and William Mitch, president, District 20, United 
Mine Workers, took an active part in the second 
world congress of the International Confederation 
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of Free Trade Unions at Milan, Italy. They 
heard reports of successes in consolidating demo- 
cratic unionism throughout the free world since 
the formation of ICFTU in 1949, made plans for 
strengthening union efforts against both Com- 
munist and Fascist totalitarianism, promised fur- 
ther aid to underground labor activity in the 
totalitarian nations, and planned for the develop- 
ment of regional centers of the organization. 

The CIO for the first time, joined the AFL as 
participants in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion which held its annual meeting at Geneva. 
Strong labor support was given to conventions 
establishing mechinery to obtain minimum wages 
for farm workers, and providing equal pay for men 
and women for work of equal value. 

The Republic of Mexico canceled its migratory 
labor agreement with the United States and or- 
dered all her migrant farm workers home as their 
work contracts expired. Both AFL president 
Green and CIO president Murray urged President 
Truman to veto the Mexican labor importation 
bill passed on June 30. 


Transport and Communications Stoppages 


A series of labor disputes drew public attention 
to labor relations in transportation and communi- 
cations. In almost every case, wages were the 
chief cause of break-downs of negotiations; in 
every case, regulatory bodies set or approve prices 
which may be charged by the operators of these 
services. 

In Detroit, a 59-day strike of public transport 
workers ended with important issues being sent 
to mediation. A 3-day stoppage halted busses 
and streetcars in Washington, D. C., while subur- 
ban bus service was also stopped in Chattanooga, 
Nashville, and Knoxville, Tenn. 

Operations of United Air Lines halted for 11 
days when 900 pilots demanded that their salaries 
be calculated on a mileage rather than an hourly 
basis in recognition of increased productivity re- 
sulting from adoption of larger and faster planes 
by the company. 

American shipping on 3 coasts was halted by 
interlocking strikes of 3 CIO affiliates, the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, the American Radio Asso- 
ciation, and the Marine Engineers Beneficial Asso- 
ciation. Some 110 ships were tied up b 3y the 
strikes, the last of which ended June 26. A strike 


of ferryboatmen at Norfolk, Va., caused appeals 
for court action under State antistrike legislation. 

On the West Coast, a 4-day strike of 10,000 
telephone workers was settled with a 10-percent 
pay increase at the end of June. 


Economic Background 


Employment continued strong in May. While 
there were cutbacks in automobile and other con- 
sumer-goods lines, expansion of employment in 
defense industry and a seasonal upturn in con- 
struction brought employment in nonfarm estab- 
lishments to an all-time high for the season, 46.1 
million. Unemployment increased seasonally in 
June to 1.98 million. 

The average workweek in factory employment 
declined by nearly a half hour from mid-April to 
mid-May, to 40.6 hours, reflecting the effects of 
restrictions on nondefense use of metals as well 
as some slackening of consumer demand. In 
defense industries, overtime work continued in 
many plants. Gross average weekly earnings of 
factory production workers declined 39 cents dur- 
ing the month to $64.35. 

The factory lay-off rate per 1,000 workers rose 
to 13 in May from 10 in April and 8 in March. 
The quit rate continued at 28 per 1,000 in May. 
Despite the rise in Jay-offs, factory workers were 
hired during May at about the same rate as in 
the preceding 3 months, 45 per 1,000. 

Expenditures for new construction in June 
totaled $2,700 million, an increase of 6 percent 
over May. Except for commercial building, al- 
most all types of construction expenditures in- 
creased over May. Although remaining at a high 
level, expenditures on private residential construc- 
tion were 23 percent below June 1950. 

The BLS daily price index of 28 sensitive com- 
modities dropped 5.7 percent from June 11 to 
July 10, declining at a rate double that which has 
prevailed since reaching a peak on February 16. 
The BLS weekly index of 330 wholesale prices— 
composed of more stable items, covering the entire 
economy—dropped from 182.5 to 181.1 during 
June. However, the Consumers’ Price Index for 
May 15 showed continuing advances in retail 
prices, and reached a high of 185.4 (both the ad- 
justed and old series), bringing a 1-cent-an-hour- 
cost-of-living increase to a million nonoperating 
railway employees. 





New Housing—tTrends in 1949-51 


Epriror’s Note: The following three articles present basic information from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ surveys of housing in metropolitan areas. 
Three periods—from mid-1949 through early 1951—are covered. In 1949, 
thousands of middle-income families, spurred by Government encouragement 
of liberal mortgage terms, bought relatively low-priced houses. Low-income 
families generally were priced out of the new house market, both on a pur- 
chase and rental basis. By early 1951, conditions had changed radically. 
Larger and more expensive homes were finding a ready market, but the middle- 
income purchaser of 2 years ago found it increasingly difficult to buy a house 
of any kind under the tightened mortgage regulations designed as part of a 


national stabilization policy. 





Purchasers’ Incomes and 
New-Home Financing 


SOLOMON SHAPIRO* 


HoME BUILDING in metropolitan areas during the 
last half of 1949 was predominantly for middle- 
income families. The needs of many such families 
for inexpensive homes in 1949-50 were met in the 
expanding housing activity of the period. 

This is apparent from the housing surveys, 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 15 
metropolitan areas,' which also reveal consider- 
able regional variations in sales prices and financ- 
ing. Sales prices of new houses appeared to be 
correlated with income levels of the purchasers, 
but characteristic geographic differences were 
generally maintained, particularly in the low- and 
middle-income groups. 


Resumption of a high level of building activity 
in the second half of 1949 followed a decline start- 
ing in the spring of 1948—before the business 
recession became general. Removal of restric- 
tions on higher-priced houses in mid-1947 had 
resulted in a rapid shift to the building of more 
expensive homes. In the spring of 1949, a 
program for “economy” houses was started by 
the building industry, under Government sponsor- 
ship, in order to meet the needs of middle-income 
families. 

Enlargement of operations and the elimination 
of some less essential housing features, together 
with significantly reduced building materials 
prices, helped to make the program successful. 
Government assistance in financing homes through 
the Veterans Administration and the Federal 
Housing Administration was also an important 
factor. In July and again in October 1949, the 
Government increased the authority of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to purchase home 
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Chart 1. Distribution of Urban Families and Proportion mortgages; this assured a secondary market for 
of New Homes Purchased, 1949 mortgages and contributed to their availability. 

By pee a In all, three-fourths of the purchases of new 
: on homes in the areas surveyed were financed under 


FHA and VA programs. 








Variations Among Income Levels 


About three-fifths of all home purchasers in the 
areas studied, were in the middle-income? groups 
from $3,000 to $4,999 (table 1). Purchasers in 
the $3,000-$3,999 income group bought over a 
third of the new houses. Relatively few homes 
were purchased by the very low-income families 
receiving less than $2,000 a year and only a 
seventh by those with incomes below $3,000. 
About another seventh were bought by pur- 
chasers in the income groups $6,000 and over, but 
there was considerable regional variation in this 
~ or respect. 

a The very large share of the new houses taken by 
arreD STATES CEMMATWONT OF LABOR the middle-income groups is strikingly shown in 
aiaees chart 1.3. This does not indicate the extent to 


























TaBLe 1.—Average purchase price and distribution of new houses completed July-December 1949, 15 metropolitan areas 
by income group of purchaser 





| Re 
Income group of All 15 Cleve- AS : New | Phila- | Pitts- a Wash- 
purchaser areas Atlanta Boston Chicago ion Dallas | Denver) Detroit angeles Miami York |delphia! burgh Fran- | Seattle ington 


All new houses 
purchased 
Number........| 7 4 + , 640 2, 795 1,715 | 11,225 | 15,140 3,040 | 16,340 5, 245 


Percent of all houses sold 


Allincome groups? 100 100 100 100 

Under $2,000 2 | 5 3 3 (‘) @) 1 1 
$2,000-$2,999 : / 2 4 , 7 | 16 14 18 
$3.000-$3,.999 : 36 Bt 3 3 ; 39 5 | 42 | 34 29 | 
$4,.000- $4,990 ‘ : 15 3 : 2 20 26 3 y 24 | 
$5,000-$5,099 : \ 15 2 3 2) 11 : 14 
$4,000-$7 499 5 | , f : 2 5 2 
$7,500-$9,999 3 5 } 7 3 : ! 2 2 
$10,000and over ) 3 ; 4 


Average purchase price 





All income groups. $10, 905 | $8, 645 , 100 $13,160 $14, 300 $10,055 | $9,680 | $9,820 | $8,160 $11,670 $10,450 $11,570 ($12,005 $11,900 | $13,160 
Under $2,000 9, 525 5, 055 , 030 (‘) 10, 730 390 | 9,430) 7,685 | 10,505) () () 6,480 | 11, 25 10, 455 () () 
2,000-$2, 999 ; 8,560) 6,790 , 60 | 11,720 | 12,400 47 9,140 | 7,895 | 8,765) 6,245) 8,615 | 8,940 | 10,72! 9,390 | 8, 560 11, 965 
$5,000-$3,909....| 9, 8,135 | 9,850 | 10,980 | 12, 085 , 87! 9,125 | 8,900) 8,625| 6,745/| 9,490} 9,410 / 11, | 10, 155 10, 890 
$4.000- $4,999 , 57 9, 300 . 750 | 11,890 | 14,340 9, 53: 9,940 9,920 | 9,625 | 8,045 | 10,490 | 10,625 | 10,645 | 11,455 | 11, 57! 12, 090 
$5,000-$5,999 . | 10, 620 , 020 | 12,820 | 15, 555 11, 210 | 11,450 | 10,915 | 9,670 | 12,770 | 11,100 | 13, | 12,670 | 15, 20% 13, 660 
$6.000-$7,499 . | 14,845 | 14,210 | 16,250 | 17,455 | 14,380 | 12,395 | 10,380 | 12,115 | 10,985 | 12,725 | 13,590 | 13,825 | 17, 445 : 
$7 ,500-$9,.999 385 | | 15,730 | 18,325 | 18,635 | 20,; 17,060} () 10. 515 | 13,670 | 17,700 | 14,800 | 15,375 | 15,715 ( 

$10,000andover 2, § | 24,600 | 29,470 | 26,710 24, 980 | 20, 440 19, 950 20, 365 | 25, 860 


0. 
22,885 | 19, 505 22, 720 | 20, 935 | @ | 





2 Individual items may not add to totals because of rounding and the omission of 


! Less than 1.0 percent for all new houses purchased in the area 
cases for which data were incomplete. 
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TARLE 2.—Proportions of new houses mortgaged and of purchase price financed by mortgages, by income groups of purchasers, 
houses completed July to December 1949, in 15 metropolitan areas 





| 


{Purchasers’ inesene | All15 | At- Chi- 


r 
New houses mort- | 
gaged: | 
Number 


| 

group | areas | lanta gon cago | land 
| 
| 


| 
| 72,755 .710| 1,215 | 5,380 | 


Cleve-| | Den- | Los 
| Dallas | ‘ver Detrot| , 12%, Miamt| York | deta burgh 
oe 


| 
2,410 | oa 1,615 


Wash- 


New = Pitts- A 
ington 


sy Seattle 





| 
| | | 
10,530 | 14,120 | 2,885 | 15,310 | 4, 960 1, 555 4,095 | 7530 3, 520 





Percent of new houses mortgaged 





Allincome groups 
Under $2,000 
$2,000-$2,999 
$3,000-$3,909 
$4,000-$4,999 _. 
$5,000-$5,999 
$6,000-$7 499 
$7 ,500-$9,999 
$10,000 and over 


SSERSSE B 








income groups 

Under $2,000. 

$2.000-$2,999 

$3,000-$5,999 

$4 ,000-$4,099 

$5,000-$5,999 

$6,000-$7,499 

$7 ,500-$9,999 

$10,000 and over f 1 d 51 








1 Less than 1.0 percent of all new houses purchased in the area. 


which the housing needs of the different groups 
have been met. The volume of existing housing 
units for sale or rent at prices which can be afforded 
is not ascertainable; lower income groups gen- 
erally cannot afford to buy houses and need low 
rental units; and many families enjoying higher 
incomes were already home owners or satisfied 
renters at the time of the survey. 


Sales Prices. The average price paid for new 
houses completed in the 15 metropolitan areas 
was about $11,000. Houses purchased by the in- 
come group between $3,000 and $5,000 averaged 
less than $10,000, compared with a little more than 
$9,000 for the $3,000-$3,999 income group alone. 

Among the different income groups and areas, 
prices varied from an average of about $3,400 for 
the lowest incomes in Dallas to more than $29,000 
for the highest group in Chicago (table 1). Elim- 
ination of the relatively few purchasers in the ex- 
treme income groups—under $2,000, and $10,000 
and over—reduces the variation greatly. The 
lowest priced homes were purchased by the income 
groups up to $5,000 in the three southern cities 
surveyed; the most expensive homes bought by 
these income classes were generally in Cleveland, 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago. 


Financing. Few home buyers have sufficient as- 
sets to pay full cash for their homes. In the areas 
surveyed, more than 90 percent of the new homes 
purchased were financed with some form of mort- 
gage (table 2). The larger proportions of unmort- 


Chart 2. Average Purchase Price of New Homes, 1949 





By Mortgage Stetus and Veteran Status of Purchaser 


Thoveonds of Dotiers 


ALL PURCHASED , : ‘ . s © ww 


HOMES ++ +2 ts 
A Nee ones 
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gaged homes in most areas were bought by the 
upper income groups. However, some purchasers 
with incomes under $2,000 appeared to be buying 
homes without the need for mortgages. These 
usually were families or individuals living on sav- 
ings or income from investments, and a few busi- 
ness people who had sustained a temporary reduc- 
tion in income. 

Prices of mortgage-financed houses were well 
below those of houses paid for in cash. This was 
another reflection of the favored asset position 
or income level of the cash buyer (chart 2). 
Moreover, significant proportions of the houses 
built on contract—the more costly type, gener- 
ally—were paid for in cash. 

Initial equity in new houses tends to be greater 
as purchasers’ incomes increase, a fact shown 
conversely by the percent of mortgage to purchase 
price in table 2. Basically, the relationship 
occurs because families with higher incomes buy 
more of the higher-priced homes and lending 
institutions generally require relatively larger 
equities as sales prices of houses increase. 


Burden of Home Buying. In general, definite 
upper limits can be set on the price a buyer pays 
for a house, given his financial circumstances and 
his allocation of income. Anticipated long-term 
earning ability is as important as current income 
when homes are financed with mortgages having 
15- to 30-year terms. Cash outlays for housing 
are oftea inflexible, since mortgage payments are 
unchanged for the duration and taxes and in- 
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surance are relatively stable. Moreover, repairs 
tend to rise with the age of the house. Initial 
housing costs should not be so large a part of the 
budget that future contingencies cannot be met. 

A much more serious financial undertaking 
for lower than for higher income groups in buying 
houses is implied by the ratios shown in table 3.* 
A general pattern of decreasing ratios of mortgage 
to median income as income rises is fairly con- 
sistent for all the metropolitan areas. The 
variations were reduced by eliminating the 
relatively few purchasers in two extreme income 
groups—below $2,000, and $10,000 and over. 

Among purchasers with incomes of $2,000- 
$2,999, the average mortgage was 2.9 times the 
median income. This ratio decreased fairly 
steadily as income increased, to 1.1 for the $7,499- 
$9,999 group. 

Regional variation in the mortgage-income ratio 
was widest in the $2,000-$2,999 group, reflecting 
the differences in average purchase prices and 
mortgages. In the lower-income groups, the 
ratios were smallest in the southern areas where 
the homes bought were least expensive. This 
regional pattern is obscured in the middle and 
upper income groups, as the range of variation 
becomes narrower. It probably reflects the re- 
strictions on mortgage amounts in relation to 
income for the large number of middle-income 
purchasers having FHA-insured or VA-guaranteed 
loans. 

The ratio of average mortgage payments— 
including interest and amortization but not taxes 


Ratios of average mortgages and average annual mortgage payments to purchasers’ incomes, by income groups from 


$2,000 to $9,999, mortgaged houses completed July to December 1949, 15 metropolitan areas 





Ratio of total mortgage to purchasers’ incomes, 


»y income group 


$6,000 
$7,499 


$4,.000- 
$4,999 


$5,000- 
$5,999 


$2,000 
$2, wy 


$3,000 
$3,009 


All Areas 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Denver 
Detroit 
Los Angeles 
Miami 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Washington 


Sho—rrnrrn 
2 Om WIth em Hom tS 


hm MNNRK—Pfer 


l 
1 
1 
1 
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and insurance—to purchasers’ incomes is perhaps since World War II. It has operated in varying 
the more useful of the ratios (in table 3) for degrees throughout the country, depending largely 
showing the financial burden of home buying. on the types and lending policies of the institutions 
These mortgage payments are a first lien on active in the areas. 
income and, together with other fixed expenses Mortgage companies handled over half the 
connected with the operation of a house, are a first mortgages in six of the areas and up to 95 
significant part of most home owners’ total percent in Miami. They placed many of the 
expenditures. combination FHA-VA (the VA portion, a second 
Purchasers in the $2,000-$2,999 income group mortgage) and VA types of loans, reselling a 
in the areas surveyed paid an average of 22 cents large part to FNMA. Banks made more than 
out of every dollar of income for mortgage pay- half the first mortgage loans in four other areas, 
ments compared with 10 cents in the $7,500- in which initial equity was relatively high. In 
$9,999 group. The least variation among the Boston, a substantial part of the first mortgage 
areas was in the middle-income groups, reflecting loans were made by banks, and mortgage com- 
the relative uniformity of restrictions on the panies made none on houses covered in the present 
large number of VA and FHA loans. survey. Savings and loan associations were the 
’ : ods principal first mortgage lenders in Los Angeles. 
Financing Characteristics by Areas Insurance companies accounted for a third of the 
Homebuilding during the second half of 1949 loans in Seattle and about a fourth in Dallas. 
followed a rather general pattern of population Individuals were relatively unimportant sources 
increase for most of the metropolitan areas. for first mortgage funds. 
Proportions of homes built in relation to popula- The extent and kind of activity of the operative 
tion were highest in those areas in which popula- __ builder in the different areas has also influenced 
tion had the greatest relative increase during the the number of new houses. Operative-built 
previous decade. Areas of smallest relative in- houses at acceptable prices, with all the details of 
crease showed the smallest ratios of new houses financing arranged, have attracted many middle- 
to existing population. income buyers who could qualify for FHA or VA 
Nevertheless, other factors have been important type of loans. Almost 9 out of 10 of the houses 
in housing volume and its geographic distribution. | covered by this survey were built by operative 
Government underwriting of mortgages has prob- _ builders. The proportion was lowest in Cleve- 
ably been the greatest stimulus to home building —_land (6 out of 10). 


TABLE 4.—Selected mortgage characteristics of mortgaged homes completed July to December 1949, 15 metropolitan areas 
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1 Less than 1.0 percent of all new houses purchased in the area. 
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Sales Prices. Houses were generally lowest 
priced in the three southern metropolitan areas— 
Atlanta, Dallas, and Miami—and highest in 
Cleveland, Washington, D. C., and Chicago. 
Because average incomes in the South have been 
below the national average, the market has been 
for the lower priced homes. Building costs are 
lower in Miami, for instance, where central heat- 
ing is not usual and stucco on concrete blocks is 
the principal type of construction. Wallboard 
instead of plaster is used almost exclusively in 
Dallas, a cost-saving feature. Wage rates for 
most building construction trades in the South 
average somewhat less than those in other parts 
of the country. However, lower labor 
costs are offset somewhat by higher prices paid 
for certain building materials because of added 


these 


transportation charges from manufacturing areas. 

Homes sold in the areas of highest sales prices 
generally have relatively expensive housing fea- 
tures and either a basement or utility room. 
Fewer one-story houses are sold in these areas 
than in the South. Central heating is the rule 
and a significant number of the homes have more 
than one bathroom. Other elements, such as the 
greater use of plaster or brick, also tend to raise 
costs. Wage rates for construction workers are also 
generally higher in these areas, and the proportion 
of homes built on contract is higher. 


Mortgage Characteristics. Mortgage amounts 
varied less than purchase prices of new homes 
since the proportion of initial equity for higher 
priced houses generally increased with purchase 
price. The effect of a large proportion of sales 
to veterans on the initial equity is illustrated in 
Miami, Denver, and Atlanta, where at least two- 
thirds of all sales had veteran financing. There, 
average initial equity was around 10 percent of 
the purchase price. More than half of the new 
mortgaged homes in Atlanta were bought with 
no cash down, compared with less than 5 percent 
in Cleveland. 

In general, second mortgages were for relatively 
small amounts, ranging from an average of $1,055 
in Dallas to $2,110 in Cleveland, and averaging 
generally less than 20 percent of the purchase 
price (table 4). A large part of these loans were 
combination FHA-VA. 

Interest rates of first mortgages averaged 
between 4.2 and 4.6 percent. They were weighted 
largely with the 4 and 4.5 percent Government- 
assisted loans. These types of loans, generally 
for 20 or 25 years, raised the average duration of 
first mortgages to about 20 years in most areas 
and to 24 in Miami. Second mortgages were for 
considerably shorter periods and at rates from 
5 to 6 percent, except in areas where the VA- 
guaranteed loan with FHA first mortgage was 
the principal source of second mortgage. 


Tas.e 5.—Selected data on government assisted home financing, new houses completed July to December 1949, 15 metropolitan 


areas 
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' Less than 1.0 percent of all new houses purchased in the area. 


? Individual items may not add to totals because of rounding and the 
omission of cases for which data were incomplete. 
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Average monthly mortgage payments varied 
considerably among the 15 metropolitan areas. 
The lowest average monthly payment for all 
mortgaged houses was $45.10 in Miami, where 
mortgage amounts were lowest and mortgage 
terms longest. The highest was in Chicago, where 
mortgage amounts were relatively high and a 
significant number of new homes were con- 
ventionally financed with shorter term loans and 
higher interest rates. 


Government-Assisted Loans. A considerable part 
of the large volume of postwar home building can 
be attributed to Federal legislation which stimu- 
lated mortgage lending by private institutions. 
Additional encouragement was given by provi- 
sion of a secondary mortgage market FNMA. 
purchases of mortgages from the lending in- 
stitutions permitted them to reuse the funds 
for additional loans. 

Veterans bought two-thirds of the new houses— 
from almost half the total in Seattle to 80 percent 
in Denver. The straight 4-percent loan guar- 


anteed up to $4,000 by the Veterans Administra- 
tion was used for about a fifth of all these sales. 


*Of the Bureau's Division of Construction Statistics. 

! Purchase price and mortgage financing data were obtained in 15 metro- 
politan areas from a sample of purchasers of new 1-family houses completed 
between July and December 1949 and sold, for the most part, before the 
spring of 1950. Data exclude owner-built and cooperative houses and houses 
with a construction cost of $30,000 or more, not including the cost of land. 

Over half of the homes were in three of the areas— Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and New York—and a fifth were in Chicago, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco. Relatively small parts of the total (2 percent or less) were built in 
Atlanta, Boston, Denver, Pittsburgh, and Seattle. The other cities surveyed 
were Cleveland, Dallas, Miami, and Washington, D. C. 

Sampling variations differ among the areas, but studies of reliability of 
the data indicate that on the average chances are about 19 in 20 that the 
results of a complete census would not differ from sample results by more 
than plus or minus 1.5 percentage points for a 2 or 98 percent estimate, or 
plus or minus 2.5 percentage points for a 5 or 95 percent estimate. Generally, 
the reliability of an estimated percentage depends upon both the size of the 


Some lending institutions do not favor such loans 
because of the relatively low interest rate. 

The most frequent type of veteran’s mortgage, 
representing about a third of all houses sold, was 
the FHA-VA combination loan. It was more 
costly to the veteran than the VA loan and was 
discontinued in October 1950. 

FHA-insured loans were available to both 
veterans and others, and in the aggregate ac- 
counted for about a fourth of the total. Such 
loans were used by veterans only when VA 
guarantee types were difficult to obtain, but they 
represented almost half of the sales to the non- 
veterans. 

Prices paid by veterans were significantly lower 
than those paid by others (chart 2). Veterans 
purchased a very large proportion of the opera- 
tive-built houses, generally less expensive than 
those built on contract. Monthly mortgage 
payments for veterans were also substantially 
lower than those for other purchasers, owing to 
lower mortgage amounts and easier terms. About 
4 out of 10 veteran purchasers had no initial 
equity in their new homes, and many others had 
an equity of 5 percent or less. 


percentage and the size of the total on which it is based. Small percentages 
are subject to larger relative errors than larger percentages. In addition to 
sampling variation, the estimates are subject to biases due to errors of response 
and to nonveporting, but the possible effect of such biases is not included in 
the above measure of reliability. 

A detailed statement on sampling variability is available on request to the 
Division of Construction Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2 Income, before taxes. 

3 The comparison would be more accurate but would not change the general 
conclusions if the income distribution for all metropolitan areas were used 
instead of the total urban population. The former is not available currently. 

¢ These ratios are averages for all purchasers in the various income groups 
and cannot be used as a guide for an individual home buyer. To some extent, 
however, they reflect the income restrictions imposed by the Veterans 
Administration and Federal Housing Administration on mortgage amounts 
and payments in relation to purchasers’ incomes. 





The median number of rooms in occupied units was about the same in 1950 
(4.7) as in 1940 (4.8), according to a preliminary Census housing report. 
There were relatively fewer of both the smallest and the largest units. Farm 
units were usually larger than nonfarm; the median number of rooms for the 


former was 5.2 and for the latter, 4.6. 


Approximately 69 percent of all 


dwelling units in 1950 had private baths or showers and 71 percent had private 
flush toilets, as compared with 56 percent and 60 percent, respectively, in 1940. 
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Family Income 
And New Rental Housing 


GABRIEL G. RUDNEY* 


THE MAJOR SHARE of new rental housing com- 
pleted in the last half of 1949 in 14 metropolitan 
areas went about equally to middle-income and 
high-income families; only about 1 in 8 units were 
rented by families in the low-income brackets. 
Half of the new housing was in the rent range of 
$60 to $89 monthly. The average monthly rent 
paid by all families renting the new dwellings was 
$93, or more than a fifth of their average monthly 
income. Small families predominated among the 
new renters, averaging between two and three 
persons. Three- and four-room units were by far 
the most popular apartments. Half of the house- 
holds were headed by veterans of World War II, 
who generally paid less rent for new housing than 
others. 

In 1949, new rental housing in the 14 areas ac- 
counted for about half the national total of new 
rental construction. More than two-thirds of 
the new rental units were concentrated in 3 
areas—New York, Los Angeles, and Washington, 
D. C., which accounted for nearly half of the 14- 
area total population, according to the 1950 census. 

The importance of rental housing within indi- 
vidual areas varied widely. In the Washington 
area, for example, rental units comprised more 
than half of the new housing provided; and in the 
Atlanta, Miami, New York, Los Angeles, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and San Francisco areas, the 
proportion was from 20 to 40 percent of all new 
units completed in the last half of 1949. Rental 
housing in the remaining areas was less significant. 

These are results of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ survey of 26,600 new rental units com- 
pleted in 14 large metropolitan areas ' during the 
last half of 1949, and occupied for the most part 
prior to the spring of 1950. Income and other 
related data were obtained by personal interview 
with occupants of new rental housing. Prior to 
this survey, very little had been known of the 
characteristics of families renting new housing. 


Rent and Income Distributions 


The rentals at which new housing is offered de- 
termines to a very large extent which income 
groups will be the renters. This positive correla- 
tion between rent levels and income levels explains 
the fact that, in the areas studied, where there was 
a preponderance of moderate- and _ high-rental 
housing constructed, there was a concentration of 
middle- and higher-income families occupying the 
new units. Similarly, very little low-rent housing 
was provided and relatively few lower-income 
families rented new housing. 

Taking the 14 metropolitan areas as a whole, 
about 4 in 10 families renting new housing were in 
the middle-income group of $3,000 to $5,000; ? 
the monthly rent paid by this group averaged $82. 
Half of all the new rental housing completed was 
in the rent range of $60 to $89 a month; most of 
these monthly rentals, however, were between 
$70 and $89. Four in 10 renter-families were in 
the higher-income bracket of $5,000 or more, 
and their average monthly rent bill was $114. 
Likewise, 4 in 10 of all the new rental units had 
high rents ranging from $90 upward. Few fam- 
ilies had incomes of less than $3,000 and few units 
were provided at rents below $60. 

Although on the whole, middle- and higher- 
income families rented most of the housing, the 
proportion of tenant families at each income level 
varied considerably among the areas. In Chi- 
cago, for example, most of the renters of new hous- 
ing had incomes of $5,000 or more, whereas in 
Atlanta, most renters had incomes of less than 
$5,000. 

Families in the middle-income bracket—the 
largest tenant group in six areas (Cleveland, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and 
Washington, D. C.)—rented about half of the 
new housing completed. In seven areas (Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Miami, New York, and 
Seattle), families in the higher income group 
($5,000 or more) occupied an equal or greater 
number of new rental units than the families in 
the middle-income group. In Chicago, over 
three-fourths of those renting new units had in- 
comes of $5,000 and over; in fact, half the tenant 
families had incomes of more than $6,500. 

Only in Atlanta, located in the South where 
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incomes are generally lower than the national 
average, was a large share (two-fifths) of the new 
housing rented by families in the lower-income 
group (under $3,000); another two-fifths were 
occupied by families at the $3,000-$5,000 income 
levels. Although middle-income families in Los 
Angeles were by far the largest tenant group in 
new housing, that area had the second largest 
proportion of lower-income families renting new 
housing—a fourth of new dwellings to families 
with less than $3,000 income. Median income of 


the tenant families in the two areas—$3,300 in 
Atlanta and $3,900 in Los Angeles—was consider- 
ably less than in any of the other areas surveyed. 


Rent-Income Relationship 


The greater proportion of income spent for 
housing by lower than by higher income families 
was strikingly revealed by the 1949 survey. 
Averages for the 14 areas combined show that 
families with incomes under $3,000 spent about 
two-fifths of their income for rent; * middle-income 
families (in the $3,000-$5,000 income ranges), 
almost a fourth; and high-income families (in the 
$5,000-$10,000 income bracket), about a fifth of 
income. In general, the amount spent for contract 
rent in new housing averaged slightly over a fifth 
of income.* 

The same differences between higher- and 
lower-income groups in the proportion of income 
spent for rent existed in the individual areas. 
The only exception was Miami, where higher- 
income renters paid a larger proportion of income 
for new housing than did the middle-income group. 
This is probably accounted for by the larger share 
of income spent by high-income families for 
“luxury” housing in a resort area like Miami 
than is spent by such families in other communities. 

However, average rent expenditure as percent 
of income varied considerably—from 16 percent in 
Chicago to 26 percent in Boston, Miami, and 
Pittsburgh. The average rent-income ratio was 
relatively low in both Chicago and Atlanta, yet 
families in the former area had the highest median 
income of all the areas, and families in the latter 
area had the lowest. Many high-income families 
in Chicago were able to rent in the more moderate 
rent range; this accounted for the low ratio. 


More than 75 percent of the Chicago renters had 
incomes of $5,000 or more, but only 40 percent of 
the new units rented for $90 or more. In Atlanta, 
more than 80 percent of the renters had incomes 
of less than $5,000, and over 80 percent of the 
units rented for less than $70 per month. 

New and Existing Housing 

Average monthly rent of new housing in most of 
the survey areas was more than twice the average 
rent for all rented housing.’ This is accounted for 
partly by the fact that rents of the new housing 
reflected high costs of construction and operation, 
and were unaffected by controls which had fixed 
rent levels for the largest portion of existing urban 
housing. In addition, the rentals for existing 
dwellings reflect the substantial share (over two- 
thirds in some areas) of housing built more than 30 
years ago, some of which is substandard. 

The difference between rents for old and new 
housing was least pronounced in Washington, 
Atlanta, and Los Angeles. The large amount of 
new low- and moderate-rental housing in Atlanta 
and Los Angeles, and the relatively high rents 
paid for existing housing in the Nation’s Capital, 
(the highest among the survey areas) accounted 
for the smaller differences in these areas. 


Factors Causing Area Rent Differences 


Rent is, of course, a variable largely dependent 
upon site, construction, and operation costs as 
well as market conditions. Thus, variations in 
type and quality of construction and in land values, 
and the differences in the pattern of facilities and 
utilities provided in the rent, all are reflected in the 
rent differences among the survey areas. 

In the New York area, for example, the large 
proportion (46 percent) of new units in elevator- 
apartment projects accounted for the high average 
monthly rent. Such projects have high per room 
construction costs, are located on high-value land, 
generally furnish equipment, utilities, and services 
to renters, and consequently command high 
rentals. 

To illustrate further, rents for new housing were 
lower on the average in Washington than in New 
York, but higher than in Atlanta and Los Angeles. 
The differential between Washington and New 
York rents was due largely to differences in the 
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Selected characteristics of renter families and new rented housing completed, July-December 1949, 14 metropolitan areas 
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Utilities provided in rent 
Water 76 8 y ) 100 


Electricity . 24 | | q f ; 4 
Heat | | ! 27 5 ‘ 100 
Cooking fuel 7 37 ( 5 % 13 
Hot water 

Equipment provided in 

rent 

Refrigerator 
Cooking stove 
Furniture * 
Garage 














! Units in one large Cleveland project accounted for 70 percent of all rental ‘ Percentage distributions may not always total 100 because of rounding. 
§ Less than 1.0 percent. 


units completed there during the survey period 
1 Units in one large Dallas project accounted for 52 percent of all rental * Units were fully furnished. 
units completed there during the survey period . ; ? : Pre 
4 The average rent-income ratio for al! areas combined and for individual NoTE ,_Becnaee ieee estimates are based on somal data, they ones 
areas is based on the average rent paid by families having annual income of to tb. pling variability. A detailed statement of sampling variability is 
less than $10,000 and the average income for this group. available upon request. 
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kinds of housing provided. In contrast to New 
York, almost all rental units in the Washington 
area were in large garden developments which have 
lower costs of construction than elevator apart- 
ments and are usually located in outlying areas 
where land values are lower than in the city proper. 

However, rents differed between Washington 
and the Atlanta and Los Angeles areas, both be- 
cause of differences in the number of items includ- 
ed in the rent and because of structural differences. 
In Atlanta and Los Angeles, average monthly 
contract rents were lower than in any of the other 
areas, and very few renter families reported that 
rent included heat, electricity, hot water, or cook- 
ing fuel. But in Washington, nine-tenths of the 
families reported electricity and almost all families 
reported inclusion of the other three items. 
Furthermore, a substantial share of the new rental 
units in Atlanta and Los Angeles were in small 
two- to four-family structures for which per room 
construction costs are apt to be lower than for 
large multifamily projects, the prevailing type of 
new rental housing in Washington. In addition, 
the relatively mild climatic conditions in Atlanta 
and Los Angeles allow the utilization of lighter and 
consequently less costly types of construction. 

In Miami, where rents were the highest, the 
average is more difficult to evaluate on the basis of 
construction quality or facilities provided. True, 
a large proportion of the new units were fully 
furnished luxury apartments. But the very high 
rent average also reflects seasonal rates for a resort 
area, and therefore is not indicative of the annual 
rent level for new housing in that area. 


Size of Dwellings 


Some indication of the influence that size of 
dwellings has on rentals is revealed by the survey. 
Three- and four-room units, which accounted for 
70 percent of the 14-area total for new rental 
accommodations, rented for a little over $90 on 
the average. For the next largest group, units with 
5 rooms, monthly rentals averaged $95, and for 
the few units having 6 or more rooms, $140. 

For the units having fewer than 3 rooms, less 
than 10 percent of the total, the monthly rental 


was $91. This average was relatively high be- 


cause the group was heavily weighted with small 
“luxury” apartments in the Miami and New 
York areas. 


Family Size 


Small families predominated among the renters 
of new housing. This is not surprising’ when 
account is taken of the fact that almost half of 
the new units provided during the survey period 
had only 1 to 3 rooms. Average family size in 
the area was about the same—2.7 persons—for 
the occupants of low,,moderate, and high rent 
housing. This reflects'a rather even dispersal 
throughout all rental classes of small apartments, 
which of course are suitable only for small families. 
_ Many of the 1949 homeseekers who had large 
families and relatively low or moderate incomes 
solved their problem by purchasing homes—a 
possibility under the liberal financing terms 
available.6 The more spacious rental accommo- 


dations in new buildings, of which there were 
relatively few, were rented at prices beyond the 
reach of middle- or low-income families. In 
addition, rental units in older buildings which 
might be suitable to their needs were generally 
in short supply, as evidenced by the still very low 


vacancy rates in these areas.’ 


Veterans as Renters 


About as many veterans as nonveterans, the 
survey suggests, rent new housing in metropolitan 
areas. Usually, however, veterans pay less rent 
than nonveterans. 

World War II veterans comprised 51 percent 
of the tenant families in new rental housing in the 
14 survey areas. However, the relative impor- 
tance of the veteran as a renter varied, by areas, 
from two-fifths of the tenants occupying new 
housing in Miami and NewYork to three-fourths 
in Washington, D. C. 

Monthly contract rent in the 14 metropolitan 
areas averaged $85 for households headed by 
veterans as compared with $101 for other house- 
holds. Of the relatively small amount of new 
housing units in the lower rent ranges (under 
$60), over three-fifths were occupied by veteran 
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families. In contrast, nonveterans occupied al- 
most three-fifths of the much more prevalent 
high-rental ($90 or more) housing. The large 
volume of $60-$89 units were more equally 
distributed. 


*Of the Bureau's Division of Construction Statistics. 

' Surveys of the financing, sales price, and rentals of new housing were 
conducted in 1949 by the Bureau in the following 15 metropolitan areas: 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Miami, New York-Northeastern New Jersey, Philadelphia-Camden, Pitts- 
burgh, San Francisco-Oakland, Seattle, and Washington, D. C. Data for 
the Philadelphia-Camden area were not available for this report. The 15 
areas are Standard Metropolitan Areas as defined for use in the 1950 Census. 

2 For a discussion of who constitutes the middle-income families in the 
Nation, and what they should pay for housing, see: Middle-Income Housing, 
Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, pursuant to amendments to Senate Bill 2246 (81st Cong., 2d sess.), 
pp. 12-13. 

* The average rent-income ratio for all areas combined and for the indi- 
vidual areas is based on the average rent paid by families having annual 
income of less than $10,000, and the average income for this group. 

* The family income figure collected in the survey was 1949 total money 
income and does not cover total assets; the rent figure for new housing was 
that collected at the time of interview (early months of 1950). Also, the rent- 
income percentages do not necessarily represent the proportion of income 
customarily spent for rent by the surveyed families. Thus, the abnormally 
high rent-income ratio for the low-income group may have been caused by 


the inclusion of such families as (1) those who covered housing and other 
expenditures by use of accumulated assets; (2) those in need of housing (in- 
migrants, new families, etc.) who were forced temporarily to pay high rents 
for new housing because of shortages at lower rents; and (3) those who had 
an abnormally low income in 1949 (because of illness, business loss, etc.) but 
continue to rent at levels commensurate with their normally higher income 
status. 

Income data should be used with caution because of the relatively high 
response error for that particular item. 

* The rent data on all existing housing were collected in dwelling unit 
surveys conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a number of city 
areas as part of the general program for the revision of the Consumers’ Price 
Index. “Urbanized Areas” were covered for the most part, instead of the 
Census “Standard Metropolitan Areas’’ used in the 1949-50 survey of new 
rental housing. However, differences between the two surveys in the area 
coverage were probably very slight for most areas, because new rental dwell- 
ings are usually constructed within the urbanized portion of the Standard 
Metropolitan Area. For scope and coverage of dwelling unit surveys of all 
existing housing, see Technical Note: Correction of New Unit Bias in Rent 
Compcnent of Consumers’ Price Index, Monthly Labor Review, April 1951. 

* Average size of families purchasing new housing during the survey period 
was consistently larger in each of the 14 areas than that of families renting 
new housing. For additional information on new sales housing completed 
during the survey period see Purchasers’ Incomes and the Financing of New 
Homes in this issue. 

? Housing vacancy-occupancy data collected in the dwelling unit surveys 
(see footnote 5) showed that for 12 of the 14 areas covered in the 1949-50 survey 
of new housing, the vacancy rate for habitable rental housing with kitchen 
facilities ranged from 0.2 percent in Denver to 1.0 percent in Cleveland. 
Vacancy rates are not available for Dallas and Miami. 





A preliminary Census report shows that dwelling units in 1950 totaled ap- 
proximately 45,875,000—over 8% million more than in 1940. This addition 


resulted from new construction and from conversions which increased the 
number of dwelling units in existing structures. Only 735,000, or 1.6 per- 
cent of the total, were vacant units offered for rent or sale. Approximately 
55 percent of occupied dwelling units were owner-occupied. This was the 
first time that owners exceeded renters since the earliest Census collection of 
housing data, in 1890. 

The median of estimated values placed on nonfarm units by owner occu- 
pants was $7,400; the estimate for about three-tenths of the owner-occupied 
units was $10,000 or more, and for another three-tenths, less than $5,000. 
The median for vacant nonfarm units available for sale was $8,800. These fig- 
ures are for one-dwelling-unit structures, without business, and with no other 
dwellings on the properties. 

The median monthly “contract” rent of nonfarm units, exclusive of util- 
ities, was $35 in 1950, compared with $21 in 1940; 25 percent of the renters, 
against 7 percent in 1940, were paying $50 or more. “Gross” rent, which 
included cost of water, electricity, and gas or other fuel, increased from a 
median of $27 in 1940 to $42 in 1950. The rent figures do not, the report 
points out, “necessarily indicate changes in rents for identical units... . the 
1950 data apply to a largely different group of rental units.” 
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Features and Costs 
of New 1-Family Houses’ 


LarGer and more costly homes became increas- 
ingly important in the volume of one-family houses 
started in metropolitan areas after 1949. As the 
market expanded in 1950 and early 1951, houses 
with greater floor space and added housing fea- 
tures were readily sold, and less emphasis was 
placed on the “economy” house. A great many 
operative builders who had concentrated on this 
type of home during 1949, appeared to have 
shifted some of their operations in the most recent 
period to larger and more expensive houses. One 
reason for this shift may be the growing impor- 
tance of Regulation X mortgage credit terms in 
financing new homes. The substantial cash down 
payment required by the regulation is reported to 
have retarded sales, especially of the smaller, 
lower priced heuses. 

The Bureau’s data on structural characteristics 
and costs of one-family houses in six metropolitan 
areas for three different periods from the last half 
of 1949 to the spring of 1951 are shown in the ac- 
companying table. Information was obtained 
from a sample of one-family houses started in 
Boston, Chicago, Miami, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington, D. C., for the following 
structural characteristics: floor area; number of 
bathrooms; basement or utility room; type of 
window frames; type of heating; and type of 
builder? The most important factor in the 28- 
percent increase in average construction costs for 
the one-family houses started in these six areas was 
the shift from small to relatively larger and more 
fully equipped houses. Basic construction costs 
rose but not to as great a degree.’ Construction 
costs for the homes built in the six areas averaged 
$9,215 in the second half of 1949; $10,130 during 
the second and third quarters of 1950; and $11,765 
by the first quarter of 1951. 

After 1949, the relative importance of the larger 
sized houses increased. About two-fifths of the 
houses started in the latter half of 1949 were in the 
largest size group (those having 1,000 or more 


square feet of floor area). This proportion had 
increased to almost half the total during the 1950 
survey period and to about three-fifths in the first 
quarter of 1951. Smallest sized houses (800 square 
feet or less of floor space) decreased in number from 
27 percent of all houses started in the 1949 period 
to only 10 percent of the total in early 1951. 

Miami furnishes a striking example of the 
changes in importance of the largest and smallest 
houses between 1949 and 1951. Each of these 
groups made up about a third of all 1-family 
houses started in the second half of 1949. In 
early 1951 the large size had reached 60 per- 
cent of the total and the small size had declined 
to 15 percent. It is this marked change in relative 
size composition which largely accounts for the 
45-percent increase in construction costs over the 
period for the houses started in the Miami area. 

A cost-saving feature frequently adopted for 
the “economy” house has been either the substi- 
tution of a utility room for a basement or the 
omission of both facilities. The latter practice 
has become relatively less frequent. In the New 
York area, the proportion of houses started with 
neither basement nor utility room declined from 
19 percent of the total in the 1949 period to 5 per- 
cent in the first quarter of 1951. In Miami, how- 
ever, where the lack of a central heating plant 
makes the omission of both basement and utility 
room more feasible, the proportion of houses 
having neither increased somewhat. 

About 23 percent of the new 1-family houses 
covered by the 1951 survey had more than 1 
bathroom in contrast to about 15 percent in the 
previous two periods. The most significant 
change in this respect occurred in the San Fran- 
cisco area where the proportion of houses with 
more than 1 bathroom rose from 8 to 22 percent 
over the period. 

Where central heating is a necessity because 
of climate, other types of heating are compara- 
tively infrequent. In Boston, Chicago, New 
York, and Washington, practically all homes 
were found to have some type of central heating 
in each of the surveys. However, in San Fran- 
cisco, where central heating is less common than 
space heating, the central plant was a feature 
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Structural characteristics and costs of 1-family houses started, 6 metropolitan areas, 1949-51 
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1 Less than 1.0 percent 


Note.—Percentages may not total 100 because of rounding or the omission of items for which the data were unknown. 


in a significantly larger proportion of the new 
houses in early 1951 than in 1949. Some form of 
heating (almost all space heating) was provided 
in 26 percent of the new homes started in Miami 
in early 1951 and 7 percent in the 1949 survey. 
Steel and aluminum were used increasingly in 
the window frames of new houses during the 1951 
survey period. Metal windows, particularly the 
large size steel windows in the modern type house, 
appeared to be coming into greater use in these 
areas. However, almost three-fifths of the new 
houses started in early 1951 still had wooden 
window frames. In the Miami area, the more 
expensive aluminum had replaced steel as the 
most frequent type of window used in new homes, 


adding further to the increase in construction 
costs in that area. 


! Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Construction Statistics. 

* These data are based on sample surveys and are therefore subject to 
sampling variability. A detailed statement of sampling variability is avail- 
able on request to the Construction Statistics Division of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

4 The average construction cost figures represent the average cf builders’ 
estimates of the construction cost of all the new private one-family houses 
started in an area during the periods shown. Construction cost includes the 
cost of labor, materials, subcontracted work and that part of the builders’ 
overhead and profit chargeable directly to the building of the structure. 
It excludes sales profit, cost of land and development, and architectural, 
engineering, and all other such nonconstruction expenses. It is affected 
not only by changes in the cost of materials and labor, but also by variations 
in the size and design of the houses and in the type of projects started, dif- 
ferences in construction methods employed, and other variables 

Average prices for all building materials rose approximately 20 percent 
from the last half of 1949 to the first quarter of 1951. Average hourly earnings 
of construction workers increased by about 10 percent over the same period, 
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Emp.LoyMENT in the aircraft industry has ex- 
panded rapidly since the start of hostilities in 
Korea.' Between June 1950 and April 1951 total 
employment rose from 170,500 to 279,500. More- 
over, in the same 10 months, this enlarged labor 
force substantially increased its production power 
because of the extension of the average workweek 
from 40.5 to 43.5 hours. 

The rising demand for aircraft is likely to 
double the need for workers between the spring of 
1951 and late 1952. Experience gained in man- 
power recruitment during World War IL will be 
used advantageously by the aircraft industry in 
the current emergency. About 86 percent of the 
industry’s employment was concentrated in 5 
States in the spring of 1951. Since all but one of 
these States are some distance from the industrial 
areas of the East and Midwest, this major seg- 
ment of the industry cannot easily absorb surplus 
labor made available in the latter industrial areas 
by cutbacks in civilian production. Another 
factor which may slow the growth of the industry 
is the need for a relatively large group of pro- 
fessionally trained technicians. On the other 
hand, the industry can fill part of its unskilled and 
semiskilled worker requirements by the increased 
employment of women. 

Substantial orders for aircraft have been re- 
ceived from the United States Air Force which 
plans an air arm of 95 wings by October 1952, and 
from the Navy which plans a moderate increase in 
air strength by mid-1952. Other orders have been 
received as a result of the United States commit- 
ment under the Mutual Defense Assistance 


Program. The over-all goal of the industry, as 
announced by the President in his State of the 
Union message early this year, is the capacity to 
produce 50,000 planes a year. 

Shipments have not kept pace with the sharp 
increase in employment. Plants have been busy 
preparing for higher production rates, training new 
personnel, and filling material pipelines. More- 
over, since airplanes have long production cycles, 
shipments from last summer’s orders have only 
just begun to appear. 

Several factors will facilitate rapid conversion 
to quantity production, namely, a fund of ex- 
perience and managerial skill from the World War 
II period and substantial reserves of plant facilities 
and machine tools. In addition, many models of 
operationally tested airplanes are ready for quan- 
tity production. 

On the unfavorable side, the greater complexity 
and weight of current airplanes require more 
man-hours, more skill, and more materials than 
earlier types. The industry’s needs for engineers, 
designers, scientists, and skilled craftsmen will 
be particularly difficult to fill because of the 
current shortage of such personnel. 


Trend in Employment 


The level of aircraft employment has, generally, 
been closely related to the military aircraft needs 
of the United States. Less than a quarter of the 
5,856 planes produced in 1939 were military craft 
and employment for the year averaged but 45,100. 
Only a modest military air arm was then con- 
templated since the Germans had not yet demon- 
strated the effectiveness of air power. The 
civilian market for airplanes was also limited. 
Commercial air transport was growing, but still 
in its infancy, and there was little personal plane 
flying. 

In the spring of 1940, the President called for 
production of 50,000 planes a year, a goal which 
was more than doubled after Pearl Harbor. Asa 
result, the airframe industry expanded tremen- 
dously. By 1943, it employed an average of 
882,100 workers, not including employment in 
subcontracting plants. During this peak employ- 
ment year, 86,000 planes were produced. 

Employment dropped sharply at the end of 
World War II, but the industry managed to 
retain many skilled workers. Until the current 
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expansion, postwar fluctuations in employment 
were minor. The increase in employment during 
late 1946 and early 1947 (see chart 1) reflected 
civilian demand. Flight training schools bought 
many light planes and commercial airlines added 
a large number of transports. After this spurt, 
civilian plane orders began a downward trend 
which continued through 1950, forcing several 
personal plane builders to shut down. 

After 1947, employment fluctuated with the 
size of military appropriations for aircraft. The 
12 percent increase in employment from 1948 to 
1949 reflected the tripling of military aircraft 
purchases in fiscal year, 1949. The reduction in 
military appropriations for fiscal year, 1950, 
brought an employment decline in late 1949 and 
early 1950. Participation of the United States in 
the Korean conflict caused a sharp upturn in 
appropriations for military aircraft from $1,754 
million in fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, to 
$6,621 million in fiscal, 1951. As a result, em- 
ployment increased by more than half between 
June 1950 and April 1951. 

About half the aircraft industry is concentrated 
on the West Coast, where 51.5 percent of the 
industry’s employment was located in February 
1951, including 41.8 percent in California. Other 
States with substantial aircraft manufacturing 
are Washington, Texas, Kansas, and New York. 


Chart 1. Employment in Aircraft Manufacturing 
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The industry is made up of relatively few plants, 
with those of large size predominating. 

The West Coast also contained the major con- 
centration of the industry in 1940, but a deliberate 
policy was adopted of decentralizing the industry 
inland to lessen its vulnerability to air attack. 
As a result, by 1944, employment on the West 
Coast had declined, relatively, from 60 to about 
22 percent of total airframe employment. 

A similar shift may occur during the next year 
and a half. The reopening of reserve plants, 
conversion of other plants to airframe production, 
and the building of new facilities will reduce the 
relative size of the West Coast segment of the in- 
dustry. Substantial employment will again ap- 
pear in the States of Tennessee, Georgia, Okla- 
homa, and Michigan. The percentage distribu- 
tion of aircraft employment, by State, is shown 


below. 
June 1950 February 1951 

3, a es 10. 3 10.0 
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Pennsylvania _ - 
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Trend in Shipments and Types of Aircraft 


Shipments of aircraft, like employment, have 
been closely related to military needs. Aircraft 
development has also depended on military funds 
for continued research. 

In 1940, military production began to grow and 
total shipments were 26.5 million airframe pounds, 
During the war year of 1944, the industry pro- 
duced more than a billion airframe pounds of air- 
craft. The latter craft were, for the most part, 
airplanes with piston-powered engines, a very few 
helicopters, and some gliders. 

In 1946, shipments declined to 38,400,000 air- 
frame pounds. Personal planes were the indus- 
try’s major product that year, comprising 52 per- 
cent of total shipments. Beginning in 1948, 
shipments of aircraft were preponderantly mili- 
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tary. (See table 1 and chart 2.) Military con- 
tracts awarded the industry for the development 
of improved craft resulted in the delivery of 
bigger and more complex jet and piston-powered 
planes and several improved types of helicopters. 

During postwar years, some plants attempted 
to use their idle capacity for the production of 
non-aeronautical products, such as gas appliances 
and aluminum boats and trailers. These ven- 
tures did not prove completely successful and by 
late 1950, most of them had been discontinued. 


TABLE 1.—Aircraft shipmens by airframe weight 


[Weight in thousands of pounds} 





Total ! Military Transport Personal 


Per- | weight) Per- 
cer 


Per- Weight Weight it cent 


Weight eunt 


3,400 | 213 |........| 


26,500 | 100! 23,100 

962,406 | 100 | 962, 406 

38,260 | 100] 12,790 

11, 340 

25, 180 

. 4 29, 800 ‘ 
1950..... . 92 100 | 3 37,000 86 3, 300 


5,480 | 





1 Segments may not add to total because of rounding. 

? Includes both transport and personal planes. 

* Military total for 1950 estimated by Aircraft Industry Association, and 
published in Jan. 8, 1951, issue of American Apiation. 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Current and contemplated models of military 
aircraft are more varied than ever before. Jet- 
powered fighters and bombers of ever-increasing 
speeds are being developed and used by our armed 
forces. At the same time, the helicopter has be- 
come an integral part of our military forces, 
Nicknamed the “jeep of the Korean War,”’ the use- 
fulness of the craft is such that more are on order 
now than were built during the entire World War 
II period. The Army is considering the use of 
large numbers of these craft in the movement of 
men and supplies. 

Other types of aircraft and guided missiles are 
either already in production or approaching it. 
Guided missiles are gaining greater importance in 
aircraft production. Rocket-propelled craft are 
in the experimental stage, and the development of 
atomic-powered aircraft is now being studied. 


Employment Outlook 

By late 1952, airframe employment probably 
will total more than double the 279,500 in April 
1951. The estimate cited excludes employment 
in plants working solely on subcontracts and not 
producing complete aircraft. Prime contractors 


are expected to expand subcontracting to speed up 
production. Use of this method will limit their 
own plant expansion and cushion future read- 
justments if orders are reduced suddenly. 

The estimate of future employment is based on 
currently programmed military aircraft pro- 
curement, the level of civilian transport produc- 
tion approved by the Defense Production Admin- 
istration, and a light plane production of about 
2,500 planes a year. It is also assumed that there 
will not be a significant change in international 
relations. 

Increased volume and the length of runs should 
permit reductions in man-hour requirements per 
airframe pound in the coming months. This 
was the experience at peak World War II produc- 
tion when output per man-hour increased sub- 
stantially between 1940 and 1944. The same 
trend in output per man-hour reappeared in 1949 
(according to preliminary estimates) when the 
volume of plane manufacturing increased moder- 
ately. However, radical changes in the types 
of aircraft built could delay the expected reduction 
in man-hours. 

Standby plants to be reopened in the coming 
year probably will be staffed initially by a nucleus 
of workers transferred from existing plants, but 
the recruitment of former employees in each 
locality undoubtedly will be pressed. Most of 
the plants in this industry are not favorably 
located to readily absorb workers displaced from 


Chart 2. Aircraft Shipments by Airframe Weight 
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cut-back civilian plants in the Eastern and Mid- 
western industrial areas. Additional labor may 
be obtained by hiring more women already in the 
aircraft centers and by extending the workweek. 


Chart 3. Labor Turn-Over in Aircraft and Durable- 
Goods Manufacturing 
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The labor needs of the industry are somewhat 
higher than is indicated by the magnitude of plant 
expansion alone. Maintenance of any specific 
level of employment requires continuing replace- 
ment of a certain number of workers who leave 
their jobs for various reasons. Currently, the 
rate of quits in the aircraft industry, despite its 
heavy hiring, compares favorably with the average 
for all durable-goods manufacturing (chart 3). 
However, in any period of heavy hiring (and an 
accompanying shrinking labor supply), quits tend 
to increase as people leave their jobs to accept 
alternative employment opportunities or because 
they are unadaptable to the type of work. Quits in 
aircraft plants have risen sharply in several areas 
where there is a very critical labor supply. These 
areas are Seattle, Wash., Wichita, Kans., Fort 
Worth, Tex., and San Diego, Calif. 


Employment levels in the industry will remain 
high beyond 1952 if international relations remain 
unchanged. Production of improved models of 
planes and the development of guided missiles 
will require substantial employment. Expanded 
demand for civilian planes may also result if air 
travel continues to grow and airplanes are more 
widely used for business, agriculture, and pleasure. 


Occupational Requirements 


Airplanes never become completely standarized 
and, therefore, a large staff of professional, 
scientific, and technical employees is required to 
develop and introduce improvements. In June 
1950, they comprised 9 percent of total employ- 
ment. Engineers and draftsmen are among the 
largest occupations in this group. 

Although most plant workers are semiskilled, 
a great number of highly skilled craftsmen are 
also employed. For example, one large company 
had some 628 job classifications. Light plane 
manufacturers have a simpler occupational struc- 
ture. The airframe industry is currently adver- 
tising by radio, television, and newspaper for 
workers in the following list of jobs. 


*Engineers (all types). 
*Draftsmen (all types). 
*Electronic technicians. 
*Mathematicians. 

Stress analysts. 

*Tool and die makers. 

Tool grinders. 

Jig and fixture workers. 
*Aircraft and engine mechanics. 
Milling machine operators. 
Engine lathe operators. 
Template makers. 

Burr bench operators. 

*Aircraft loftsmen. 

*Model makers. 

Sewing machine operators. 
Precision grinders. 

*Aircraft electricians. 

*Aircraft instrument mechanics. 
*Aircraft assembly mechanics. 
*Aircraft engine assembly mechanics. 


*On the U. 8S. Department of Labor’s List of Critical Occupations. 


The complexity of modern aircraft requires the 
employment of an increased proportion of en- 


gineers. For example, the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. reports that it is currently spending 1 hour 
of engineering for every 4 hours of factory work, 
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while in 1945 the ratio was but 1 to 10. Elec- 
tronic and electro-mechanical engineers are needed 
in great numbers. The latter group probably 
outnumbers aero-dynamic engineers currently, a 
reversal of importance since the end of World 
War II. 

Requirements for semiskilled plant workers and 
trainees are rising as they did in World War II, 
because many jobs are being broken down to make 
the maximum use of the limited supply of skilled 
workers. The latter are being placed in super- 
visory and key production positions while their 
former jobs are divided into simpler units that 
can be handled by less skilled workers. This 
movement tends to increase the proportion of 
unskilled workers in the industry’s labor force. 

Further changes in the composition of the work 
foree may occur in the near future. Improved 
machinery may reduce both skilled and over-all 
manpower needs. At the same time, new products 
such as guided missiles, which require greater 
precision and highly polished outer surfaces, may 
require the addition of new skills. 


Employment of Women 


Women made up 12 percent of over-all aircraft 
employment in June 1950 and 14 percent in 
February 1951. By contrast, a peak proportion 
of about 40 percent was reached during World War 
II. In 1943, about 350,000 women were employed 
in aircraft plants; in February 1951, the total was 
about 35,000. 

In February 1951, the proportion of women 
employed varied significantly, by State. New 
York employed the lowest proportion of any State 
with major aircraft plants. Kansas and Wash- 
ington employed a somewhat higher proportion. 
California, which leads all States in aircraft 
employment, reported the highest proportion of 
women. 

The increased weight of present aircraft and 
component parts has been cited as a deterrent to 
the employment of women. Nevertheless, women 
are currently performing numerous jobs satis- 
factorily. A partial list of these include: 

Radio and electric bench assembly. 
Drill press’ operators. 

Light riveting. 

Welders—light work. 

Production control clerks. 


Magnetic machine inspectors. 
Wiring. 

Tool crib attendants. 
Shipping. 

Paint and processing. 
Inspectors. 

Sewing-machine operators. 
Tube benders. 

Tube cutters. 


Trend in Workweek and Earnings 


The industry increased its workweek sharply 
between June 1950 and April 1951. In the latter 
month, weekly hours averaged 43.5 compared with 
40.5 in June 1950 (table 2) and hours were still 
increasing. In April 1951, several plants re- 
ported growing numbers of plant workers working 
Saturdays. Engineering and technical workers 
have been on an extended workweek for some time. 

Weekly earnings of production workers in- 
creased 16 percent between June 1950 and April 
1951 (table 2). This gain reflects the sharp 
increase in hours and a wage increase of about 6 
percent obtained in the fall of 1950. The fall in 
hourly earnings between January and April 1951, 
despite increased overtime, is largely attributable 
to the increased number and proportion of un- 
skilled and semiskilled workers added to the work 
force. 


TaBLeE 2.—-Hours and earnings of production workers in 
the aircraft industry, 1947-61 
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*Of the Bureau’s Branch of Industry Studies. 
1 The aircraft manufacturing industry includes establishments primarily 


engaged in manufacturing or assembling complete aircraft. It excludes 
establishments primarily engaged in producing engines, propellors, and 


parts, and subcontractors who do not produce complete aircraft. 
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State and Local 
Governments, 
1909 to 1948’ 


CAROL P. BRAINERD 





Non-FEDERAL GOVERNMENT civilian employment 
and payrolls far exceed Federal, although the in- 
dispensable day-to-day work performed by non- 
Federal agencies is often overshadowed by the 
growing importance of the Federal Government, 
especially in time of war. In 1948, after the 
great Federal expansion caused by World War II, 
State and local governments employed 240 of the 
371 government workers in each 10,000 of the 
population; their share of annual government pay- 
rolls amounted to $37 of the $61 per capita. The 
present study analyzes non-Federal employment 
and payrolls both by levels (State and local) and 
functions (school and nonschool). For the first 
time, a cross classification is used which was made 
possible by the estimates of the State, County, and 
Municipal Survey. 

Non-Federal governments differ widely from 
State to State in the extent of their activities as 
expressed by employment per 10,000 and by pay- 
rolls per capita of State population. Urbaniza- 
tion, income payments to individuals, rural popu- 
lation density, and the number of school districts 
help to explain the differences. 

In largely urban States, local governments tend 
to employ more workers per 10,000 and to spend 
more per capita for payrolls than in rural States, 
as do high-income compared with low-income 
States. However, local school employment (not 
payrolls) is an exception—the higher the percent- 
age of urbanization or the level of per capita 
income, the lower the number of local school 
employees in relation to population. Moreover, 
in States with thickly settled rural areas, school 
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employment tends to be much lower per 10,000 
than where rural populations are sparse. The 
policy of compulsory public education appears 
primarily responsible for these negative relation- 
ships. But school employment per 10,000 tends 
to increase where the number of school districts 
is large in relation to population. 

State governments are called upon to furnish 
relatively more facilities for higher education spe- 
cifically and to devote a greater part of their 
employment and payrolls to such education when 
rural populations are sparse than when they are 
dense. By contrast, relatively great State non- 
school activity is more likely to be associated with 
large per capita income payments. 

The share of American governments in national 
civilian employment nearly doubled in the 40 
years, 1909-10 to 1948, from less than 5 percent 
to over 9 percent. The payroll gain was three- 
fifths in the same period, from 7 percent to nearly 
12 percent of the total; per capita government 
payrolls rose from $18 to $61 measured in 1940 
dollars. 

Non-Federal governments supplied most of the 
growth in public employment and payrolls be- 
tween 1910 and 1940; Federal operations were 
chiefly responsible for the net expansion between 
1940 and 1948. State governments tripled their 
employment per 10,000 and quadrupled their pay- 
rolls per capita in 40 years. Nevertheless local 
governments made up three-quarters of the non- 
Federal total in 1948, and were consequently 
responsible for most of the increase in non-Federal 
activity in the period. 

Increased defense activity since 1948 has re- 
versed a downward movement which appeared in 
Federal employment and payrolls after World 
War II, but by mid-1951 had not halted the 
postwar increase in non-Federal operations. How- 
ever, there is some indication of leveling off.? 

Education, always the largest function of State 
and local governments as a whole, absorbed about 
43 percent of non-Federal employment and pay- 
rolls in 1948. It accounted for 102 employees 
per 10,000 and $16 of payrolls per capita com- 
pared with 138 employees per 10,000 and $21 
per capita for all other functions. For the States, 
education, highways, and institutions were the 
chief areas of increase. Locally, schools ranked 
first. Cities also emphasized protection, enter- 
prises, highways, and sanitation; and counties 
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concentrated on general control, road work, and 
institutional care. Less extensive functions which 
increased in relative importance in the period 
were health and welfare services. In general, 
local development followed city development 
because cities were the largest class of local units. 
At all levels, functional continuity was more 
marked than functional innovation. In spite of 
impressive rates of growth, the volume of em- 


. . . . 
ployment and payrolls in newer services failed to 


equal those in services which had long consti- 
tuted the core of government work. Beneath 
the shifting functional patterns six basic factors 
can be recognized—population change, urbaniza- 
tion, industrialization, war, depression, and the 
national faith in education. 


Interstate Variations 


Local governments varied from tiny school dis- 
tricts with one paid employee to the City of New 
York with 222,000 employees in 1950. The num- 
ber of active local governments is probably about 
135,000. Besides large and small counties and 
cities, there are towns of the New England type, 
townships, independent school districts, and other 
special districts organized for many purposes, 
from mosquito control and weed eradication to 
the operation of bridges and tunnels. Variation 
in State government employment is less extreme 
but still great—from 2,000 workers in Nevada 
to 83,000 in New York.’ 

More striking than the variations in basic size 
are the wide interstate differences in the number of 
persons employed and in the amounts paid rela- 
tive to population, by State and local govern- 
ments. Contrasts existing in 1938 are sum- 
marized in table 1. 

TaBLe 1.—Ranges shown by State arrays of non-Federal 


government employment and payrolls, in relation to 
population, 1938} 





Monthly payroll 
per capita of pop- 
ulation 


Number? of em- 
ployees per 10,000 
of population 
Level and function 





Highest | Lowest | Highest | Lowest 
State State State | State 


State governments 
School 4 29 
Nonschool 107 
Local governments 
School these | 146 
Nonschool | 153 





! Civilian non-relief data. 

2 Monthly average, largely unadjusted for part-time work. 

+ Excluding Delaware, where the State, not local governments, operates the 
majority of the public schools. 


Five factors have been studied for clues to 
State differences in the extent of their govern- 
ment activities at any one time: The degree of 
urbanization; the density of rural populations; the 
number of school districts; the number of non- 
school units relative to population; and per capita 
income. In analyzing the influence of each of 
these factors, the four employment and four pay- 
roll categories shown in table 1 must be considered 
separately. This is necessary because State and 
local governments do not necessarily behave 
alike, and schocl and nonschool requirements 
differ, and even employment and payrolls for the 
same level and the same function do not always 
follow identical patterns. Coefficients of correla- 
tion based on simple comparisons of State ranks 
are shown in table 2. They give, in very con- 
densed form, a cross section of major reasons for 
differences in non-Federal activity from State to 
State. 

TaRLe 2.—Coefficients of correlation (p) between eight 


employment and payroll series and five independent 
factors 





II Il IV v 

Rural Schoo! | Non- | Income 
Percent | popu- | districts —_ 

| urban ation per er 

| 1940 | density | 100,000 | 10b‘So9 

| 1940 | 1942 sa | 


Series, 1938 


Employment per 10,000: ! 
1. State school —0.: —0.71 
2. State nonschool : : 
3. Local school —.% .70 
4. Local nonschool 7 4 
Payrolls per capita: ! 
6. State school 
6. State nonschool p 32 
7. Local school 0 .10 
8. Local nonschool ° . 08 





! Civilian non-relief data. 


1938 


Local government activity, which in 
accounted for 78 percent of all non-Federal 
employment and payrolls, appears to be closely 
related to the degree of urbanization and to per 
capita income (lines 3, 4, 7, and 8 in columns I 


and V of table 2). In a given State, the higher 
the percentage of urban population and the 
income per, capita, the larger the volume of local 
nonschool employment per 10,000 of the State 
population, and the higher the per capita payrolls 
for both school and nonschool purposes. Pay- 
rolls are especially affected because city wage rates 
tend to exceed those in rural areas and because 
city governments rely less on part-time workers 
than do rural governments. In contrast, the 
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greater the percentage of urban population in a 
State, the smaller the number of local school 
employees per 10,000 of State population; per 
capita income shows a similar but less definite 
tendency. Local school employment is much 
lower per 10,000 in States with dense rural popu- 
lation than in those where it is sparse. It is 
higher where there are a great many small school 
districts than where there are relatively few large 
ones. School payrolls, however, and nonschool 
work in general appear to be affected very little 
or not at all by either rural population density or 
the number of governmental units per 100,000. 

The long-accepted policy of compulsory public 
education, already mentioned, helps to explain 
these negative relationships. Law requires schools 
in rural territory as well as in cities—a situation 
which does not exist, for example, in the case of 
sidewalks or fire protection—thus offsetting the 
basic positive relationship between local govern- 
ment activity and urbanization. Since the highly 
urban States are also high-income States, the 
income relationship is also reversed. The un- 
avoidable inefficiency involved in serving a 
thinly spread student group increases the volume 
of rural school employment relative to population, 
through excessively low pupil-teacher ratios, or by 
causing a substantial amount of part-time work, 
or by requiring transportation, or all three. 
However, school payrolls per capita are not raised 
in the same way, because of lower wages and more 
part-time work in rural than urban areas and 
because the more expensive types of schooling are 
not provided in rural areas to the same extent as 
in cities. 

Urbanization and income are not truly inde- 
pendent of each other, and for this reason their 
effects cannot be disentangled by means of the 
simple correlations used here. Jointly, they tend 
to raise the rate of both nonschool employment 
and payrolls for all purposes. Their importance 
is emphasized in table 3, which shows that the 
percentage of local activity devoted to nonschool 
purposes rises with the degree of urbanization and 
the size of per capita income. The entire analysis 
of local employment and payrolls indicates that 
education (a basic function of local governments 
regardless of size or resources) becomes a smaller 
part of a larger total, as resources increase with 
urbanization and as other functions are added in 
increasing volume. 


TABLE 3.—Coefficients of correlation (p) between percentage 
distributions of employment and payrolls and three inde- 
pendent factors 





II Vv 
Percentage distribution of non-Fed- | Income 
eral employment and payrolls Percent | Sart oe | payments 
urban 1940 |""~ | per capita 
| sity 1940 1938 


Employment 
Non- Federal total by levels: j 
State percentage... aap —0. 3 —0.14 
Local percentage . 1.28 4 
Non- Federal total by functions | 
School percentage —. 94 27 
Nonschool pereentage 1.84 27 
State total by functions: 
School percentage " 27 39 
Nonschool percentage 1.27 .39 
Local total by functions: | 
School percentage ee —. 86 19 
Nonschool percentage 1. 86 .19 


Payroils 


Non-Federal total by levels: 
State percentage . -—0. 00 
Local percentage 1.60 
Non-Federal total by functions 
School percentage - - -. —.59 
Nonschool percentage 1.59 
State total by functions: 
School percentage . —.14 
Nonschool percentage 1.4 
Local total by functions 
School percentage b —.70 
Nonschool percentage 1.70 





1 Items actually computed. Reversing the sign gives the coefficient for 
the complementary percentage of each pair. 


At the State level, the two main functional 
groups (school and nonschool) behave differently, 
but employment and payrolls move together 
within each function. Education responds most 
strongly to rural population density, and other 
functions to per capita income payments. Urbani- 
zation here exerts little or no direct influence. 

Where rural populations are sparse, State gov- 
ernments tend to increase their rates of nonschool 
activity somewhat; raise their rates of both em- 
ployment and payrolls in the field of hizher educa- 
tion sharply (table 2); and increase the share of 
education in total State employment and pay- 
rolls a little (table 3). But the higher the per 
capita income in a State, the greater the per capita 
volume of employment and payrolls used for non- 
school activities (table 2).‘ 


The Government Share in the Economy 


The share of all governments in American 
civilian employment practically doubled in the 40 
years ending with 1948, and their share of total 
civilian payrolls grew by three-fifths, as already 
indicated. This development (summarized in 
table 4) was part of the expansion of the entire 
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group of service industries to which governments 
(i. e., defined inclusively, according to the public 
character of the employing agency) belong— 
an expansion originating in the period of indus- 
trialization after 1870, and continuing irregulariy 
since then. 

The 1.7 million civilian government employees 
in 1910, equivalent to 186 for each 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, compare with 5.4 million in 1948, equivalent 
to 371 for each 10,000 persons. Where 1 in 21 
civilians worked for some government in 1910, 1 
in 11 was so employed in 1948. In constant 1940 
dollars, civilian government payrolls totaled $1.7 
billion in 1910 and $8.9 billion in 1948, rising from 
$18 per capita to $61. 

State and local governments supplied most of 
the growth in public activity between 1910 and 
1940, but Federal operations were chiefly responsi- 
ble for the expansion from 1940 to 1948. 

TasLe 4.—Employment per 10,000 and payrolls per capita, 


for the United States as a whole and for governments, 
by levels, 1910-48 





] | 
Series 100 | 1915 1920 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1948 


Number of employees ? per 10,000o0f total population? 


United States total ¢_./3,781 3,778 3,593 3, 566 3,504 3,213 |3, 510 | 3,935 
All governments......| 186 | 202| 234| 229| 249 | a0} 27} 371 
*ederal i 43| 44/| #66] 49] 50! 63] 79/ 131 
Non-Federal 143 | 158) 169) 180| 198| 207| 218] 240 

| | | | } 


Annual payrolls § per capita of total population 3 


$285 | $370 | $526 
| | 

40 48 61 

11 15 24 


29 33 | 37 


United States total ¢ 248 | $264 | $267 | $309 | $311 
| | 

All governments _. 18 | 33 | 

Federal 5 2) 8 

Non-Federal 13 | 25 





1 Because of rounding, detail does not always add to totals. 

3 Full-time equivalents except for (1) national total 1910 and 1915 and (in 
part) 1920-48; (2) part of Federal series 1910 and 1915; (3) part of non-Federal 
series 1910-25. 

1 Excluding members of armed forces overseas. Bureau of the Census, 
Population—Special Reports, serics P-45, No. 9 (Oct. 1945); Current Popu- 
lation Reports—Population Estimates, series P-25, No. 31 (Oct. 1949). 

4 Three-vear averages, centered on the given year, except 1948. 

In 1940 dollars, using Dewhurst “price level index” to deflate. See 
America’s Needs and Resources, p. 697; index for 1948 obtained by convert- 
ing Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index to 1940 base. 


War and depression were the strongest forces 
underlying the rapid rate of Federal growth, with 
population increase and industrialization sec- 
ondary. Federal development between 1910 and 
1930 was largely identified with the growth of 
four functions—protection, the postal service, de- 
velopment programs for business and resources 
(including agriculture), and the regulation of busi- 
ness. Between 1930 and 1940 protection and 
welfare grew most rapidly, although the postal 


service had more employees than any other Fed- 
eral function until 1941. Between 1940 and 1948 
war activities were the chief element in Federal 
expansion, even when (as in the present series) 
data for the armed services are excluded. 

Non-Federal governments usually lose in rela- 
tive importance under war and boom conditions 
and gain under depression conditions. This is 
traceable less to changes in their own operations 
than to changes in the rest of the economy. Their 
employment and payrolls are comparatively 
steady, and therefore form low percentages of the 
respective national totals at times when the latter 
represent a high level of private activity, and 
vice versa. 


Changes in the Non-Federal Share 


The growth of non-Federal governments is 
traceable primarily to the local level, with local 
governments predominant throughout the period 
and accounting for three-quarters of all non-Fed- 
eral employment and payrolls in 1948. Growth 
at the State level was nevertheless spectacular, and 
the gap between the two was narrowed in 40 years, 
although it was not closed. Local governments 
employed 126 persons for each 10,000 inhabitants 
in 1910 and 184 in 1948, compared with 17 and 
56 State employees, respectively (table 5). In 
spite of the 230-percent increase in State employ- 
ment, local employment was still three-and-a-half 
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times the State total in 1948. State payrolls per 
capita rose 325 percent between 1910 and 1948, 
from $2 to nearly $9; local payrolls per capita 
rose 150 percent, from $11 to $28. 

Education required about 40 percent of total 
non-Federal employment and 35 percent of pay- 
rolls before World War I, and slightly less than 45 
percent of each by 1948. No other single function 
of State and local governments can compete with 
it in volume of employment or payrolls. (See 
chart and table 5.) 


Tare 5.—Non-Federal employment per 10,000 and pay- 
rolls per capita, by levels and functions, 1910-48 ' 
| | | | | 
1910 | 1915 | 1920 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940] 1948 
= 5 





Level and function 


Number of employees ? per 10,000 of ected ‘sanity 
tion 


Non-Federal total 169 180 


bell goveraments * | 5 170 
Schoo 7 . an 
Nonschool y r 7 7 NA 0 

City 7 AS xO 
Rural ¢ ‘ 25 2 : 3 440 


Annual payrolls * per capita of tots ‘tal population 3 


Non-Federal total $13. 40 $15. 77/$13. 08) $19. 82/$25. 34/$29. 03 $32 85 $36 82 
State governments 2.03, 2.39) 2.11) 3.13) 405) 5.72 
School | 33 4) «£45 74, 1.07) 1.14 
Nonschool | 1.70 95) 1.65) 240) 298] 4 58 
Local governments 11.38) 13.38) 10.99) 16.68) 21. 29) 
School 4.42, 5.2 4.79) 8.13) 9.94) 
Nonschool 6.95 6.19) 8.55) 11.36 
City 4.42 4 4.23) 5.78) 7.97 
Rural ¢__. 2.35 1.96) 2.79 43.39 





! Because of rounding, detail does not always add to totals. 

2 Full-time equivalents except for part of local school data 1910-25. 

* Excluding members of Armed Forces overseas; see table 4, footnote 3. 

‘ By subtraction; 1930 and especially 1935 figures affected by source differ- 
ences and lack of certain adjust ments 

+ In 1940 dollars; see table 4, footnote 


5 
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Reasons for State and Local Development 


Most of the striking increase in State activity 
between 1909 and 1948 occurred in three major 
functions—education, highway work, and institu- 
tional care. They were especially responsible for 
State expansion in the period 1910-30. Between 
1930 and 1940, State employment and payrolls as 
a whole continued to grow because depression 
produced urgent needs which local governments 
could not meet. The States, with their own wider 
resources and with increased Federal aid, assumed 
new responsibilities for public assistance and for 
social insurance, maintained their highway work, 
and enlarged their services to agriculture; educa- 
tional institutions did little more than keep pace 


with population growth.’ During World War II, 
State governments curtailed many operations, 
but by 1948 they had considerably surpassed 
their prewar scale of employment and payrolls 
except for highways,® and had enlarged their 
educational programs much more than ever before 
(table 5). 

After 40 years and in spite of shifts and changes, 
education, institutional care, and highways still 
accounted for 60 to 70 percent of State employ- 
ment and payrolls. Their dominance was not 
seriously challenged by services added or developed 
in the meantime. The next largest functions were 
general control, unemployment insurance and the 
employment services, and programs for the devel- 
opment of resources, including agriculiural serv- 
ices. Public assistance work was relatively more 
important from 1933 to 1936 than later, but still 
in 1948 contributed 3 percent of the respective 
State totals. 

The 46-percent increase in local government 
employment per 10,000 and the 150-percent 
increase in payrolls per capita between 1910 and 
1948 (table 5) are primarily traceable to the 
influences affecting city growth, and especially 
city schools, for two reasons: (1) education is 
today and has been since at least 1909 the largest 
single function of American local governments, as 
here measured; and (2) cities together with the 
special districts which serve them employ more 
workers and spend more money for payrolls than 
any other group of governments, State or local. 
It was not until 1941 or 1942 that Federal civilian 
employment and payrolls exceeded those of cities. 
City schools and urban school districts account 
for the larger part of the local education total, and 
other city functions for the larger part of the local 
nonschool total, with county services next in size 
in the norischool category. 

The major city functions, in order of number 
of employees in 1940, were education, police and 
fire protection, enterprises, highways, general con- 
trol, and sanitation. The major county functions 
were general control, highways, and institutional 
care.’ 

The greater part of the net 1909-48 increase in 
local employment and payrolls relative to popula- 
tion occurred before 1930, and education was the 
chief contributing factor. Underlying the develop- 
ment of the public school system were population 
increase, urban expansion, the strengthening of 
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compulsory attendance laws, enlarged school 
programs and higher standards, and a strong 
demand for training above the elementary min- 
imum. One striking result was the rapid rise of 
public high schools. Nonschool functions which 
responded to population growth and urbanization 
and which also did much to raise the local total 
were highways, sanitation, protection, and general 
control. 

In the 1930’s, local activities increased very 
little in per capita terms because depression cur- 
tailed city growth and strangled local finances; 
suburban decentralization also began to affect the 
finances and services of the larger cities. How- 
ever, compared with private economic activity, 
local government employment and payrolls were 
not depressed at all, and consequently increased as 
percentages of the respective national totals. 

Between 1940 and 1945, local growth was check- 
ed by war, which prevented capital expansion and 
drained off personnel to other fields. A strong 


local upward movement between 1946 and 1948 is 
traceable to renewed city growth and wartime 
birth rates, to the effort made to catch up on post- 
poned improvements, to high levels of economic 
activity in general, and to Federal and State fiscal 


aid, which was by 1948 about 12 percent higher in 
constant 1940 dollars per capita than in 1942. 


! Summary of major findings in a Ph. D. thesis by Carol P. Brainerd: Non- 
federal Governments and Their Growth 1909-1948; a Study of the Employ- 
ment and Payrolls of State and Local Governments (1950). Typed copies 
are available at the library of the University of Pennsylvania. Unless other- 
wise stated, all data in the present article are from this study. 

The analysis is based in large purt upon estimates of employment and pay- 


rolls resulting from the State, County, and Municipal Survey, a WPA proj- 
ect which was conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1939 to 
1943 and of which the author was director for 2 years. In 1945 the Bureau 
completed the SC M estimates for 1929-39, but did not undertake any ana- 
lytical work with the material. See Public Employment and Pay Rolls in 
the United States, 1920-39, and Post-War Implications, Monthly Labor 
Review, Feb. 1945, pp. 243-00, reprinted as Serial Bulletin No. R. 1732; and 
Employment and Pay Rolls of State and Local Governments 1929-1939. 
The trend data used include not only the SCM figures but also published 
estimates and some unpublished materials prepared by the Office of Business 
Economics, U. 8. Department of Commerce, and the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 

2 U. 8, Office of Business Economics, National Income and Product of the 
United States, 1949, Survey of Current Business, July 1950, tables 14 and 
24. U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Public Employment in January 1951, 
G-GE5l1, No. 1, Apri) 1951. 

+ Employment figures from Census data as of April and October 1950, 
unadjusted for any part-time work. Bureau of the Census, State Employ- 
ment in 1950, G-GE5SO, No. 5, August 1950, table 3; and City Employment 
in 1950, G-GESO, No. 6, April 1951, table 3. 

The estimate of the number of governmental units is the writer's and is 
based primarily on Census and Office of Education data. 


4 The existence or absence of private educational facilities—in turn connected 
with per capita income—is also a factor in the extent to which State govern- 
ments use their resources to provide higher education. The negative re- 
lationship seems to represent in some cases an effort to compensate for lack 
of private facilities or for limite 4 economic ability (which keeps local govern- 
ment activity at a low per capita level), or for both. 


5 A detailed functional analysis of State employment and payrolls in 1929 
and 1938, complied from SCM materials, shows the net effects of changes 
occurring during the depression decade. 


* State highway departments employed 178,000 persons and spent $17 
million on payrolls in October 1940, compared with 151,000 and $28.4 million 
in April 1948. (Census data, with employment figures unadjusted for part- 
time work. In 1940 dollars, $28.4 million become $16.6.) Yet 42,000 miles of- 
State roads were built in 1948 as against 33,000 in 140. By April 1950, the 
number of highway employees had reached 171,000. While comparison of 
April with October data is unsatisfactory, it nevertheless suggests that high- 
way construction and maintenance have become more mechanized since the 
war than before, and that private contractors have been doing a greater 
proportion of State work than formerly. 


’ For functional analysis and for detailed distributions as of 1903, 1940, 
1946, and 1947, based on Census data and Fabricant’s work, see Brainerd, 
op. cit. (p. 87). No detailed functional estimates for all cities or all counties 
have been published by the Bureau of the Census for any year since 1940; 
figures for the 37 largest cities are published annually. 


“General control” includes legislative and judicial work, as well as general 
administrative and financial activities. 
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Durinc the past decade, Australia’s industry 
has expanded to the limits of the country’s current 
labor force; further expansion is conditioned 
upon greater immigration, higher productivity, 
and improved industrial relations. 

Shortages of manpower are aggravated by the 
increasing demands of the defense program. A 
sharp rise in incomes because of higher export 
prices has enhanced inflationary pressures. 

Government policies and programs have con- 
centrated on preventing Communist activities 
from disrupting the economy, and on expanding 
the labor force through increased immigration. 
Trade-unionists and the Australian Labor Party 
have demanded more drastic inflationary controls. 
Labor has not favored either incentive wage 
systems or extension of the basic workweek 
beyond 40 hours as a means of raising production. 

Communist leaders in certain important trade- 
unions, utilizing for their own ends labor’s desire 
to maintain and extend economic gains, have 
staged a succession of strikes, paralyzing coal 
mining and the water front for periods of several 
weeks at a time in the years 1949-51. Some 
of these stoppages were checked by Government 
intervention. In early 1951, after the Govern- 
ment invoked the Crimes Act, the dockers re- 
turned to their jobs, pending arbitration of the 
issues in disputes. 

The Communist-led strikes as well as general 
economic difficulties were factors in the decision 
to hold national elections in April 1951, 20 months 
ahead of schedule. The Government’s legislative 
program had been virtually stopped by the Labor 
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Party majority in the Senate. In the elections, 
the Liberal-Country Party Government, which 
based its campaign on the issue of communism, 
won its objective—control of the Senate—although 
its majority in the House was reduced. The Labor 
Party contended that present laws are adequate 
to deal with the Communist problem, and cam- 
paigned on the issue of inflation, advocating 
Federal regulation of prices and profits. 


Organized Labor and the Arbitration Court 


Union membership is high in Australia (in 
1950 over half of the 2.5 million wage and salary 
earners were organized) due in part to the benefits 
obtained by union members from the awards of 
the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. 

The majority of organized labor has for many 
years accepted the principle of settling industrial 
disputes by conciliation and arbitration. The 
Arbitration Court was established in 1904, with 
the support of organized labor. The enabling 
act provides for the registration of unions and 
employers, and gives them legal entity and the 
right to sue and be sued in the Federal courts. 
Either employers or employees may submit 
disputes for consideration. ‘The court has the 
power to make awards or registered agreements 
the “common rule” for the whole industry. It 
has jurisdiction over interstate industrial disputes 
and disputes in State- or Commonwealth-con- 
trolled industries, while courts or wage boards 
function in each of the States. When a Federal 
and State award conflict, the former prevails. 

Existing machinery for settlement of disputes 
was made speedier and more informal by 1947 
and 1949 legislation. The court’s jurisdiction 
was limited to the determination, for both men 
and women, of standard hours, the basic wage, 
and annual leave. It is the final determinant of 
questions of law under the Arbitration Act. 

To enforce observance of its awards, the Federal 
Court may impose fines on organizations or in- 
dividuals; order compliance with an award which 
has not been observed; enjoin any organization or 
person from committing or continuing any con- 
travention; or cancel the registration of an organi- 
zation which willfully neglects to obey an order 
of the court. This action deprives the members 
of the benefits of the award. 
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Trade Unions. About 850,000 trade-unionists pay 
affiliation fees to the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions (ACTU), and about 160,000 to the inde- 
pendent Australian Workers’ Union (AWU). In 
addition, there are a number of smaller independ- 
ent unions. 

The ACTU, founded in 1927, is Australia’s only 
national federation. It meets in conference every 
2 years and between conferences is governed by 
an executive board consisting of two delegates 
from each of the six States, a president, two vice 
presidents, and a secretary all elected by the con- 
ference. The secretary, and since 1949 the presi- 
dent, are employed on a full-time basis. The 
salary and allowances of the paid officers are fixed 
by the executive [governing] board and from time 
to time revised to conform with changes in the 
basic wage rates. 

The independent AWU is the largest and oldest 
national union in the country. It developed 
among the sheep shearers, and now covers a wide 
membership including metal miners, rural, and 
general workers. It has remained independent 


largely because of fears that other unions would 
attempt to restrict its jurisdiction. 
During 1950-51, the Australian trade-union 


movement, traditionally isolationist, made signifi- 
cant progress toward closer cooperation with trade- 
unions in other countries and toward building 
fraternal relations with unions in the United 
States. 

Previously, foreign travel by non-Communist 
trade-unionists had been almost entirely restricted 
to worker delegates, named by the ACTU, to the 
International Labor Organization. In 1950, how- 
ever, trade-union members indicated a growing 
interest in international affairs. For example, 
the AWU general secretary visited the United 
States as a guest of the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor, the 
first such fraternal visit between the two countries; 
and the ACTU is to send two delegates to the 
AFL September 1951 convention in San Francisco. 

ACTU, which had been a member of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions since its foundation 
in 1945, disaffiliated in 1949. It has thus far been 
deterred from joining the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) by the 
relatively heavy affiliation fees. 

The AWU, in accordance with a resolution voted 


at its January 1951 convention, subsequently sub- 
mitted an application for affiliation with the 
ICFTU. No action by ICFTU had been reported 
by the end of June. 


Trade Unions and the Labor Party 


The close link between trade-unions and the 
Australian Labor Party is as old as the party. 
In the 1890’s, the unions initiated the political 
labor movement to win support for their indus- 
trial aims. Labor parties in New South Wales 
and Queensland set the pattern for the four other 
states. The National Australian Labor Party 
came into existence in 1901, following establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth earlier in that year. 

Individual State Labor Party executives (rather 
than the national executive) tend to dominate the 
party—they control the membership dues col- 
lected by local branches, manage expenditure of 
State conference tunds, are responsible for pub- 
licity and educational activities, and pass upon 
local candidates for Federal and State legislatures. 
State conferences meet annually to draw up plat- 
forms, and the Federal platform, drawn up every 
3 years, is largely derived from those of the States. 

Trade-union members make up the bulk of the 
party membership and contribute most of the 
party funds. National or local trade-unions may 
affiliate directly with the party, paying dues based 
on membership. In the State of Western Aus- 
tralia, the local political leagues and the trade- 
unions are represented in a State executive, which 
acts as both a trade-union and a political executive. 
The Labor Party held office in Australia from 
August 1941 until December 1949, when a coali- 
tion of the Liberal and Country Parties was 
elected. 


Industrial Disputes and Communist Activity 


The Arbitration Court is authorized by law to 
enforce its awards when breached by strikes or 
lock-outs, but has very rarely done so. Man-days 
lost because of industrial disputes have been higher 
during postwar years than in the period 1935-44. 
An Australian study ? covering the period 1939-48 
indicates that man-days lost in Australia reached 
the wartime peak (2,120,000) in 1945, and re- 
mained at a high level. The 5-year annual average 
of man-days lost was 1.7 million in Australia (1945— 
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49) compared with 2.2 million in Great Britain, 
which has a labor force 7 times larger. This indi- 
cates a comparatively high degree of industrial 
unrest in Australia. 

During the depression of the 1930’s, Communist 
leaders established a militant minority movement 
concentrating on key unions in the metal, mining, 
building, and transport groups, and in 10 years 
gained control of the national unions of ironworkers, 
seamen, dockers, carpenters, and coal miners. Since 
the end of World War II, however, trade-unionists 
have offered increasing resistance to Communist 
elements within their groups. In some instances, 
Communist domination has been removed or de- 
creased; rank-and-file unionists have been en- 
couraged to take a constructive interest in union 
affairs and to refuse to engage in strikes for poli- 
tical ends.’ Some Labor Party State branches 
formed “‘industrial groups”’ in 1947 to combat com- 
munism in the unions. Their function is to back 
candidates for union office who are Labor Party 
supporters and who follow the industrial program 
and policy of the Labor Party. 

After the costly and unsuccessful coal strike of 
1949, Communist influence seemed to have waned, 
but it reappeared in early 1951, when an overtime 


ban was imposed by the Waterside Workers’ Fed- 
eration, and the Miners’ Federation called 1-day-a- 


week stoppages to protest a court award. Neither 
of these recent strikes won support from the trade- 
union movement in general: the ACTU recog- 
nized the merit of both the dockers’ and miners’ 
economic claims, but warned that they would not 
become involved in disputes which were either 
used or extended to further the Communist Party’s 
policy of disruption of the economy. ‘The Govern- 
ment proclaimed a State of Emergency on the 
waterfront under the Crimes Act, and soon there- 
after, both waterside and mine workers agreed to 
return to work and to seek a review of their claims 
through legal channels. 

The Government’s Communist Party Dissolu- 
tion Bill passed both Houses of Parliament in the 
fall of 1950, despite Labor Party demands in the 
Senate for amendments; it was declared invalid 
by the High Court in March 1951. The Liberal- 
Country coalition anticipates holding a referen- 
dum looking toward a constitutional amendment 
to increase the Government’s powers to deal with 


communism. 


Manpower Situation 


Unemployment among trade-union members, 
based on a 25 to 30 percent sample of all unionized 
wage and salary earners, has remained at less than 
1 percent since November 1948—except for the 
1949 coal-strike period. In fact, at the end of 
1950, there were 120,821 unfilled job vacancies 
and only 8,265 unemployed persons registered at 
the public employment exchanges. 

The minor “industrial revolution’ which oc- 
curred during and after World War II has caused 
a shortage of manpower. During the past 10 or 
12 years, secondary industries have grown faster 
than ever previously recorded in Australia. By 
June 1949, the number of factories in operation 
(40,000) was nearly double that in June 1939. 
Expansion in steel, coal, plastics, aircraft and 
heavy engineering, shipbuilding, and machine tools 
has resulted in an extensive shift of employment 
from agriculture to manufacturing and related 
activities. The number of wage and salary earners 
employed in manufacturing rose from 625,000 in 
July 1939 to 950,000 in September 1950—an in- 
crease of over 50 percent. 

The 1947 distribution of the labor force * 
(3,196,431) is indicated in the accompanying chart. 

The Commonwealth Statistician estimated that 
Australia’s population in September 1950 was 


The Labor Force in Australia, 1947 
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8,241,593. Almost 3.5 million were in the labor 
force. There were an estimated 2,595,000 wage 
and salary earners at the end of 1950 (an increase 
of more than 3 percent in a year, roughly equiva- 
lent to the population increase). Nevertheless, 
the country’s severe labor shortage persisted. 

Factors contributing to the manpower short- 
age are the opposition of certain Communist- 
dominated unions to recruiting labor® and the 
reluctance of Australian workers to approve in- 
centive pay systems. There is a high turn-over 
rate in industry (particularly among manual 
workers) because of constant competition for 
labor—workers shift from job to job under strong 
inducements from competing employers. 

As a long-range measure to overcome labor 
shortage, as well as for reasons of defense and 
security, the Government in 1945 embarked upon 
an immigration program with a goal of 70,000 new 
settlers a year. In early 1950 the number was 
stepped up to 200,000 a year for 10 years. Pre- 
liminary figures indicate that 153,685 permanent 
immigrants entered during 1950. 


Inflation Control, and Productivity 


Increased immigration, though it may ultimately 
benefit production, is currently adding to con- 
sumer demand and thus is one of the factors 
aggravating inflationary pressures in Australia. 

Rapid industrialization, a sharp rise in income 
due to high-level export prices of raw materials, 
and an inability to produce or import enough 
consumer goods to satisfy the demand—all in- 
fluence the situation. From time to time, Com- 
munist-led strikes have interrupted important 
economic activities such as mining and shipping. 
In 1950, strikes cost an estimated 1.3 million tons 
of coal in a year when power cuts were necessitated 
by shortage of coal. 

The Liberal-Country Party Government, which 
had been elected in 1949 on a “no controls” plat- 
form, stressed during the April 1951 election cam- 
paign, that Communist disruptive activity is a 
principal cause of the inflationary spiral. The 
Labor Party, contending that existing law (e. g., 
the Crimes Act) is adequate to deal with the 
Communists, campaigned on the issue of inflation, 
advocating Federal regulation of prices and profits. 

Direct manpower controls, which might serve 
to redistribute the labor force, are opposed for 
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the present by both the Government and Opposi- 
tion Parties, although the Government believes 
that expansion of the defense services under present 
employment conditions may require some selec- 
tive controls. Under the Australian Constitu- 
tion, however, the Federal Government can only 
impose economic or manpower controls under its 
defense powers, which as interpreted by the High 
Court, are limited to a war emergency. 

Advice on manpower needs for defense is given 
the Federal Cabinet by the National Resources 
Security Board, set up in late 1950. 

The measures thus far taken to stem inflation 
have been limited to (1) a Government deduction 
of 20 percent of woolgrowers’ proceeds at the 
point of sale, which is held as an advance payment 
of income tax; (2) Government subsidy to hold 
down prices of Australian-made woolen goods; 
(3) reimposition of capital issues control which 
had been abandoned in 1950; (4) more selective 
bank credit policy; and (5) limited price control 
by the State governments. 

A Government statement in the fall of 1950 
pointed out that diversion of the country’s men 
and resources for defense purposes will of necessity 
reduce output of civilian goods unless productivity 
is stepped up. The Government appealed to 
both management and labor to respond. 

Government advisers and employer spokesmen 
agree that the rate of increase since 1938 has been 
much lower in Australia than in either the United 
Kingdom or the United States. In the absence 
of adequate statistical measurement, it is impos- 
sible to cite reliable figures on the actual annual 
rate of productivity increase, but it is generally 
agreed that it is below 1 percent. 

The ACTU has announced its “support” 
for increased production and its president has 
appealed to unionists on the ground that increased 
wages will lead to a real improvement in living 
standards only if combined with increased pro- 
ductivity. His suggestion of a conference with 
representatives of employer organizations to 
study the problem has so far not been imple- 
mented. 


Wages, Earnings, and Cost of Living 


Australian workers have received direct wage 
increases and extended social service benefits ® 
inrecent years. The basic workweek was reduced 
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from 44 to 40 hours in 1948 throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

Wage rates and hours of work have long been 
determined by the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, or by courts or wage 
boards in the States. In the current labor 
scarcity, many employers pay wages above the 
level of the court awards. 

The “needs basic wage’’’ was first set in an 
award of 1907 and has since undergone several 
changes. In October 1950 the court authorized 
an increase of £1 a week for male workers, effec- 
tive in December; the basic rate for females was 
then raised from 54 to 75 percent of the male 
rate.* 

In addition to the “needs basic wage’’, the 
typical wage rate is composed of additional 
increments: (1) a prosperity loading; (2) a war 
loading; and (3) a margin for skill. In 1950, the 
Arbitration Court standardized the prosperity 
loading (first awarded in 1937) at 5 shillings and 
consolidated it with the needs basic wage. War 
loadings, granted by the court during World War 
II principally in war industries, still remain in 
effect. In recent years, some adjustments in the 


margins for skill have been permitted to compen- 


sate for high living costs. Differentials between 
skilled and unskilled workers have grown narrower. 
Australia, retail price “‘C"’ series index for 6 capital cities 
and weekly wage-rate indexes for 6 States 
[June 1936—June 1939= 100] 
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! Includes food and groceries, rent, clothing, and miscellaneous goods and 
services. 

2 Index of nominal weekly wage rates for adult males divided by “C” 
Series Retail Price Index number. 

Source: Monthly Review of Business Statistics, Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics, Canberra, February 1951. 


This is considered to act as a disincentive im- 
peding recruitment and training in skilled trades 
and retarding extra effort (overtime). 

The needs basic wage is automatically adjusted 
quarterly according to regional variations in cost 
of living, measured by the “C” series index 
(1923-27=100) every quarter. (See table.) 

At the end of 1950, average weekly earnings® 
were £11 3s. 7d. (about $25 in U. S. currency, at 
the official exchange rate of £1 $2.24) an increase 
of 15 percent during the year, and 94 percent over 
1939. The course of retail prices and wages is 
shown in the accompanying table for 1938-39 
through 1950. 

The figures indicate that the greater part of the 
price rise followed the end of the war. Increases 
were accentuated by devaluation of the Australian 
pound in September 1949 and by the Korean 
conflict. The cost-of-living index (‘‘C” series) 
experienced its biggest rise since the early years 
of World War II between the fourth quarter of 
1949 and the fourth quarter of 1950, showing the 
effects of the Korean war on prices of food and 
durable consumer goods. ‘ Real’’ wages increased 
13 percent between mid-1939 and mid-1949. 
Between the third and fourth quarters of 1950, 
the real wage index advanced substantially, 
reflecting the recent basic wage increase as well 
as automatic cost-of-living adjustments. 


*Of the Bureau's Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 

' Information based on reports of U. 8S. Labor Attachés in Australia: 
Herbert E. Weiner, 1949-51; Alexander Johnpoll, 1948-49; Webster Powell, 
1945-48; Monthly Review of Business Statistics, Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics, Canberra; and various other sources. 

2 The Pattern of Industrial Disputes in Australia, The United States, and 
Great Britain, Research Service, Sydney, February 1950. 

3 For further discussion of Communist influence, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, November 1950 (p. 580), Action Against Communism in Australian 
and New Zealand Unions; Notes on Labor Abroad, No. 19, March 1951 (p. 
15), Communist-Led Industrial Unrest in Australia and New Zealand. 

* Includes employers, self-employed, wage and salary earners, helpers not 
on wage or salary, and persons not at work on day of census who presumably 
are counted as labor force in last job. 

5 The Waterside Workers’ Federation, for example, limits its membership 
to insure continual employment for its members, and accepts new applicants 
only when the federation finds that the employment situation appears to 
warrant an increase. 

* Family allowances, for example, were extended to include the first child, 
old-age pensions were increased, and a contributory health benefit scheme 
established. 

? The concept of the basic wage is a wage at which a breadwinner can sup- 
port a family at a decent and appropriate level, which is within the wage- 
paying capacity of the economy. 

* For further detail, see International Labor Review, February 1951 (p. 
149), The Claim for £10 Basic Wage in Australia. 

* Calculated by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, the 
earnings figure represents total wages divided by total civil employment 
expressed in ‘male units’’; i. ¢., total male employment plus 45 percent of 
total female employment. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Characteristics of 12,000 
Labor-Management Contracts ' 


APPROXIMATELY 12,000 current labor-management 
agreements, filed with the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics at the close of 1950, covered wages and 
working conditions for over 7,000,000 American 
workers in all sections of the country and virtually 
in every industry. Many covered only a handful 
of employees, others tens of thousands. Affiliates 
of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations were repre- 
sented by several thousand agreements each. 
Other agreements were negotiated by unaffiliated 
or “independent” labor unions—some national in 
scope, others confined to a single plant or employer. 

The information on which this study is based 
is contained in these files, which the Bureau has 
maintained almost from its inception in 1884. 
Significantly, the Congress, in enacting the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947, recognized 
the continuing importance of such data and 
specifically designated the Bureau to keep a file 
of collective-bargaining agreements and “actions 
thereunder settling or adjusting labor disputes.” 
These files, by law, are open, “under appropriate 
conditions,”’ for inspection; in addition, the Bureau 
uses them constantly for regular and special 
analyses of labor-management contract provisions. 


Industry Distribution * 


Seventy percent of the 11,917 agreements 
related to factory workers. Nearly 5,000,000 
employees were covered by these contracts. 

Two industry groups—food and machinery (ex- 
cept electrical)—had the greatest number of 
contracts, over 900 each. These industries— 
characterized by many scattered and, on the 
whole, relatively small enterprises—accounted for 
between 350,000 and 400,000 workers each. 


Over 900,000 workers, on the other hand, were 
represented by 424 agreements in the transporta- 
tion-equipment group of industries——automobiles, 
aircraft, shipbuilding, etc. More than 600,000 
workers were covered by contracts in primary 
metals industries—steel works, foundries, and the 
smelting and refining of nonferrous metals. Each 
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Chart 1. Agreement Distribution by Union Affiliation’ 
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! This distribution of agreements and worker coverage, by union affiliation, 
is based upon contracts filed with the Bureau of Labor Statistics pursuant to 
the provisions of the Labor Management Relations Act. It cannot be con- 
strued as an indication of the actual collective-baigaining coverage of the 
different union groups. As indicated in appropriate footnotes at the end of 
the article, the Bureau does not collect agreements covering railroad and air 
transport employees while coverage in several other industries (e. g., con- 


of these two industry groups—transportation 
equipment and primary metals—includes some of 
the largest companies in the country. 
Nonmanufacturing industries as a group were 
represented by 3,498 contracts or 30 percent of 
the total. Retail trade, wholesale trade, and 
various services—restaurants, hotels, laundries, 
barber shops, ete.—were covered by 500 agree- 
ments each. In terms of employment coverage, 
however, coal mining and communications (tele- 
phone and telegraph) were the largest, each ac- 
counting for nearly a half million workers. 
Relatively few agreements, covering limited 
groups of workers, were found in such nonmanu- 
facturing groups as agriculture and fishing, finance 
and insurance, and government services. The 
latter group is characterized, however, by the 
absence of negotiated agreements owing to the 
nature of many types of public employment. 


struction) is underrepresented, Also, recent changes in affiliation, such asthe 
reaffiliation of the International Association of Machinists with the AFL and 
some of the shifts in agreement coverage resulting from the expulsion of certain 
unions from the CLO, are not reflected by these data. The net effect of these 
limitations of the data is to understate, relatively, the actual collective- 
bargaining coverage of various union groups and particularly the employ- 
ment coverage of unions affiliated with the AFL, 


Unions Involved 


Slightly over half (51 percent) of the contracts 
were negotiated by national and international 
unions affiliated with the AFL. These agreements 
were widely distributed among 86 unions, in- 
cluding directly chartered federal labor unions. 
In terms of worker coverage, approximately 
2,500,000 employees were represented—almost 
equally distributed between manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries (table 2). 

Affiliates of the CIO accounted for 3,656 agree- 
ments covering over 3,200,000 workers. Most of 
this coverage (84 percent) was concentrated in 
the mass-production manufacturing industries. 

Agreements of unaffiliated or independent 
unions are filed by the Bureau under two different 
categories: (1) those in which jurisdiction generally 
was Nation-wide in scope; (2) those in which 
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TaB.Le 2.—Distribution of agreements by union affiliation ! 
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1 See footnote 1 to chart 1, 


activities were limited to a single plant or em- 
ployer. The first category accounted for about a 
seventh of the total agreements on file * and was 
representative of over a million workers. Under 
the second category there were slightly more than 
400 contracts; these represented between 300,000 
and 400,000 workers and were distributed over a 
wide variety of industries, both manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing. In addition to the two 
clearly defined categories, 89 contracts were 
jointly negotiated by an independent union and 
one or more AFL affiliates.* 


Dispersion of Unions in Industries 


Despite popular conceptions, or identification of 
many unions with a specific industry, a substantial 
number of unions negotiate contracts in many 
different industries. Thus, in four major manu- 
facturing industry groups—fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, machinery (except electrical), chemicals, and 
foodstuffs—more than 50 unions were found to 
have negotiated contracts with one or more estab- 
lishments in each of these industries.° 

Even greater dispersion was found in two of the 
nonmanufacturing groups—services and _ retail 
trade. The 85 unions represented in the service 
group of establishments included approximately 
half (55) of all AFL affiliates, 19 CIO affiliates, 
and 11 independent unions. Coal mining was the 
only significant industry in which one union (the 
United Mine Workers, Ind.) represented the great 
bulk of the workers. 

The predominance of a union—in terms of 
workers covered—also was reflected in a number 
of other industries. In some instances, the union 
clearly represented a majority of the workers for 


whom employment data were available; e. g. 
women’s apparel (AFL Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union) ; rubber (CIO Rubber Workers) ; and steel 
(CIO Steelworkers). In other industries—con- 
struction, printing, and paper and allied products, 
for instance—several AFL affiliates largely shared 
the field. AFL craft unions were, of course, out- 
standing for their representation in many different 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. 


Workers Covered 


From the standpoint of the number of workers 
normally covered by a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment, the Bureau’s file discloses typical American 
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Tasie 3.—Distribution of agreements by workers covered 
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characteristics: (1) a multiplicity of contracts 
covering, on the average, relatively few employees 
of small business enterprises, and (2) a concentra- 
tion of the bulk of the worker coverage in relatively 
few agreements negotiated with the very large 
corporations (table 3). 

Approximately 1 out of every 4 contracts 
covered less than 50 workers and 3 out of every 4 
covered less than 500 workers. In the aggregate, 
however, these contracts accounted for only about 
a seventh (13.4 percent) of all the workers. 

By contrast, contracts negotiated with large 
employers (or employer associations) hiring 5,000 
or more employees accounted for over half (53.3 
percent) of the 7,180,000 workers for whom em- 
ployment data were available. Five of these con- 
tracts—each representative of 100,000 or more 
workers—covered 14.2 percent of the workers. 
This was a slightly greater employment coverage 
than that recorded for the 7,115 agreements, less 
than 500 workers each. 

Among the various manufacturing groups, about 
half of the contracts in foodstuffs, printing and 
publishing, and chemicals covered less than 100 
workers each. The smaller agreements (involving 
fewer than 50 employees) were most frequent in 
such nonmanufacturing fields as trucking, trade, 
and the various services—barber shops, laundries, 
restaurants, and building maintenance. For 
some of these, of course, the agreement only covered 
a fractional cross section of the total employed 
in the establishment or plant. 


Larger-scale bargaining units, as typified by 
contracts representative of 500 or more workers, 
occurred most frequently in manufacturing indus- 
tries. Thus, of the contracts on file, 44 percent of 
those in transportation equipment and 37 percent 
in textiles were in this category. In nonmanu- 
facturing, over half of the 87 telephone and tele- 
graph agreements covered employee units of over 
500 workers.® 


State and Regional Distribution 


The more industrialized areas, such as the 
Middle Atlantic and Upper Midwest, showed the 
heaviest concentration of agreements and worker 
coverage. Together, these two regions, compris- 
ing only 8 States in all, accounted for almost half 
(47.5 percent) of all agreements and about the 
same percentage of workers covered. 

In terms of individual States, California and 
New York were each represented by over 1,000 
agreements; Pennsylvania was next with 935. 
Relatively few agreements (less than 25) were on 
file for each of 5 States—the Dakotas, Missis- 
sippi, Idaho, and Wyoming. 


Chart 3. Monthly Pattern of Agreement Expirations 
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An extremely significant group of contracts 
(499) were classified as ‘“‘interstate.’”’ These 
agreements cover plants of the same employer, 
or groups of employers, located in more than one 
State. Many of the largest contracts, covering 
2,610,000 workers (over a third of the total) fell 
into this category. Data were not available, 
however, to allocate these workers on a plant-by- 
plant basis; such information undoubtedly would 
have materially increased State and regional 
coverage in the more industrial areas where most 
of these plants are located. 

Among the agreements included in this “‘inter- 
state’ category were, for example, the following— 
each covering sizeable groups of workers: AFL 
and CIO packing-house workers, with several of 
the large meat packers; the Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Manufacturers of America, with the Ho- 
siery Workers (Ind.); Merchants’ Ladies’ Garment 
Association, and the AFL Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union; Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co., and 
Steelworkers (CIO); Central States Area Em- 
ployers Association, and Teamsters (AFL) ; South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., and Communications 
Workers (CIO); the Pacific Maritime Association, 
with several separate contracts with AFL, CIO, 
and unaffiliated unions; and the national bitumi- 
nous coal agreement with the United Mine 
Workers (Ind.). 


Expiration Dates of Agreements ’ 


Despite the tendency during the past year for 
some unions and employers to negotiate a long- 
term contract of 3, 4, or 5 years’ duration, most 
agreements are subject to annual renegotiation. 
Analysis of the agreements revealed that 71 
percent of the contracts expire in 1951, 23 percent 
in 1952, and 2 percent in 1953. Of the remaining 
agreements, a few were negotiated for longer 
periods (24 in 1954; and 60 in 1955 or later); in 
addition, several hundred were “open end” 
contracts, bearing no fixed date of termination. 

Seasonal or other factors also appear to operate 
within any particular year. Thus, the most 
active months for collective-bargaining negotia- 
tions are March, April, May, and June. During 
these 4 months, over half of the contracts, due to 
expire in 1951 and in 1952, were subject to 
renegotiation. 


Significant and important deviations from this 
mass pattern are not unusual, however. For 
example, many of the large agreements in the 
basic steel industry are scheduled to expire 
December 31, 1951. A number of aircraft industry 
agreements likewise expire in the closing months 
of 1951.* 


— Newtson M. Bortz and ALEXANDER Moros 
Division of Industrial Relations 


! This summary is based on all current agreements filed with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Although every effort is made to obtain copies of labor- 
management agreements typical of all sectors of the economy, the composition 
of the file is not to be construed as a statistically representative “sample’’: 
(1) Adequate “‘bench-mark” or “universe” data are not available on the 
extent of collective bargaining in the United States to construct such a sample; 
(2) in some industries ( e. g., coal mining, automobiles, and maritime), the 
pattern of bargaining is such that relatively few contracts represent the bulk 
of the workers, whereas for many other industries, large numbers of contracts 
are required to obtain an adequate sample; and (3) response to the Bureau's 
requests for copies of labor-management agreements are met more fully from 
some unions and employers than others; hence, some industries or unions 
may be “overrepresented” and others “‘underrepresented” in the file. 

In its studies analyzing various agreement provisions, however, the Bureau 
utilizes a sample of from 2,000 to 3,000 agreements selected as far as possible 
to reflect the bargaining practices of diverse industries, unions, and geo- 
graphical areas. 

3 Data are based on an aggregate of 11,917 agreements, of which 9,157 or 
about 78 percent had information on the number of workers normally cov- 
ered. This reported worker coverage totaled 7,180,000. Agreements for 
which employment data were not available related, for the most part, to 
smaller plants or establishments. After allowing for the latter, the total 
worker coverage of the Bureau's file approximates 7,500,000. 

More than one million workers in the railroad and air transport industries 
are not covered by this figure inasmuch as their agreements are not on file 
with the Bureau. The Railway Labor Act requires all railroad and air 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce to file copies of their agreements with 
the National Mediation Board. 

4 This group was dominated by the 856 agreements on file in which the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists was a signatory. The IAM, in Janu- 
ary 1951, rejoined the American Federation of Labor. 

4 All of the agreements on file covering unions of different affiliation (or 
no affiliation) involved the then unaffiliated International Association of 
Machinists and one or more AFL affiliates as for example a contract between 
a western paper company and Paper Makers (AFL), Machinists (Ind.), 
and Pulp, Sulphite (AFL). 

§ Obviously this broad union dispersion would be narrowed by reference to 
component industries within the particular industry group. For example, 
further refinement of the food and kindred products group would show the 
predominance of unions for separate industry components to be as follows: 
In bakery products the production workers were represented by Bakery 
(AFL), and the delivery men by Teamsters (AFL). In meat products the 
Meat Cutters (AFL), had negotiated the largest number of agreements. The 
Brewery Workers (CIO) had the highest number of agreements on file for the 
beverage industries. 

* The distribution by size of firm does not necessarily indicate the pattern 
of distribution of firms in the industry. It merely reflects the fact that, 
generally speaking, agreements for the larger firms are on file in the Bureau 
and that the bulk of additional contracts which might be obtained for many 
of these industries would repesent smaller groups of workers, thereby scaling 
down the size pattern of distribution. 

? Data are based upon expiration dates set forth in the contracts on file in 
1950. In many instances agreements were reopened late in 1950 prior to the 
scheduled expiration date. Such early reopenings are not reflected in these 
figures 


* See Monthly Labor Review, June 1951, for a detailed listing of contract 
expirations and reopenings, 
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Grievance Procedures in 
Union Agreements, 1950-51 


Procepures for handling employee grievances 
were outlined in 94 percent of 2,850 labor-man- 
agement contracts recently analyzed by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Most of the remaining 
agreements referred to but did not describe a 
grievance procedure. 

Three- and four-step procedures were most 
frequent. Many agreements had provisions des- 
ignating the party to present the grievance; 
fixing time limits on the initiation and processing 
of grievances; requiring a written record; speci- 
fying pay allowances for grievance work; and 
protecting grievance representatives from lay-off. 
Mediation was rarely required, but arbitration 
was common. 

Questions of basic wages, hours, and working 
conditions are usually settled in signed agreements 
between employer and union, but problems of 
interpretation and application almost always 
arise. Moreover, situations frequently develop 
which were not foreseen when the agreement was 
negotiated. Problems of seniority, work loads, 
job rates, ete., are likely to be numerous in a pe- 
riod, such as the present, when many plants are 
changing their operations to defense production. 

Efficient and orderly arrangements for settling 
grievances are among the most important aspects 
of the employer-employee relationship. In this, a 
clearly defined written grievance procedure in the 
agreement is an important consideration. It can- 
not, obviously, guarantee harmonious industrial 
relations, since many factors come into play in 
the day-to-day administration of the contract. 


Characteristics of Grievance Procedures 


Slightly over a tenth (302) of the 2,850 contracts 
were examined in detail. Of these, 155 covered a 
minimum of 5,000 workers each and were appli- 
cable to a total of 3,300,000 workers. The re- 
maining 147 agreements, selected at random from 
the contracts covering relatively small companies, 
covered in the aggregate about 100,000 workers. 
Two-thirds of both the agreements and workers 
involved were in manufacturing industries. The 
contracts studied were in effect during all or some 
part of 1950, and most of them continued into 
1951. 


Disputes subject to grievance procedure were 
usually limited to the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the existing agreement. Either by implica- 
tion or by explicit provision, matters involving 
substantive changes or additions to the contract 
were generally excluded from the grievance pro- 
cedure. Frequently, specific issues subject to 
grievance procedure were named, such as applica- 
tion of seniority in lay-off, recall, promotion and 
transfer, disciplinary action and discharge, and 
rate-setting for new jobs, etc. On the other hand, 
specific issues were excluded from the grievance 
procedure in about a tenth of the 302 agreements. 
Among these, discharge during the probationary 
period was the issue most often excluded. Other 
issues sometimes excluded were disputes over the 
general wage level, certain management rights, 
jurisdictional disputes, hiring, promotion, and 
transfer. 


Presentation of Grievances. The Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 provides: “Any indi- 
vidual employee or a group of employees shall have 
the right at any time to present grievances to their 
employer and to have such grievances adjusted, 
without the intervention of the bargaining repre- 
sentative, as long as the adjustment is not incon- 
sistent with the terms of a collective-bargaining 
contract then in effect: Provided further, That the 
bargaining representative has been given oppor- 
tunity to be present at such adjustment.” This 
legal requirement was specifically indicated in a 
substantial proportion of the contracts. 

The most common provision (included in 87 
agreements) made initial presentation of the 
grievance optional between the union steward 
and the employee involved (table 1). Most of 
these agreements gave the employee the choice of 
presenting his grievance alone or jointly with his 
steward, or having his steward present it for him. 
Thus: “The aggrieved employee, the department 
steward, or both, at the employee’s option, may 
take up any grievance with the employee’s im- 
mediate supervisor, providing, however, that 
in the event the aggrieved employee presents 
a grievance without the assistance of a steward, 
the steward shall be notified and given the op- 
portunity to be present at the settlement.” 

Another substantial group of agreements (75) 
called for presentation of the grievance by the stew- 
ard alone. However, several of these also specifi. 
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TaBLe 1.—Distribution of Provisions for Initial Presenta- 
tion of Grievances 
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cally affirmed the Labor Managem nt Relations Act 
guarantee of the employee’s right to present his 
own grievance. 

Unions generally prefer to have their represent- 
atives handle grievances initially in order to dis- 
courage individual bargaining between employee 
and foreman, or the possibility of personal favorit- 
ism. Unions also sometimes take the position 
that the training and experience which many 
stewards obtain in handling complaints enables 
them to secure more favorable settlements of 
deserving cases and to screen out unwarranted 
complaints. 

On the other hand, individual employeessome- 
times feel that they can make a better presenta- 
tion of their own grievances and prefer to deal 
directly with their foremen. The opportunity for 
so doing, alone or accompanied by their stewards, 
was provided in over half of the agreements sur- 
veyed. 


Steps of Grievance Procedure. Usually, the pro- 
cessing of an unresolved complaint entails a 
series of steps, with a higher level of union and 
management authority participating at each suc- 
cessive stage. If the employee or union is dissatis- 
fied with management’s decision—or vice versa, in 
grievances initiated by management—recourse may 
be taken to the next higher step for consideration 
by representatives with greater authority. 

From 1 to 7 steps were specified by agreements 
in the sample (table 2). Some correlation exists 
between the number of steps and the size of the 
bargaining unit—contracts covering 1,000 or more 
employees most frequently specified 4 or 5 steps; 
3-step procedures were most common in agree- 
ments covering smaller companies. 

Generally, the steward and foreman of the 
aggrieved employee were the representatives at 


the first step. Representatives of higher rank 
were then brought in on both sides at each succes- 
sive step of the procedure. There was little 
uniformity in the rank of the participants at the 
various stages, the order of their appearance, or 
the frequency with which the same combinations 
of union and management representatives were 
paired. Union-management representation in a 
4-step procedure was as follows, although it is 
not necessarily typical: 

I. Employee or steward and foreman; 

II. Chief stewa-d of department and 

superintendent of department; 


II. Plant grievance committee and plant, 
manager; 


IV. Plant grievance committee-national 
union representative and president of com- 
pany or his representative. 

Participation at some stage in the grievance 
procedure by a representative of the national 
union was provided for by 39 percent of the agree- 
ments, covering over three-fifths of the workers. 
This participation has the advantage, from the 
national union’s viewpoint, of tending to insure 
consistent, uniform application of national union 
policy. Moreover, national union representatives 
are often more experienced and better trained 
than local union representatives in negotiating 
with employers, and, therefore, are more likely 
to secure favorable settlements. However, since 
most grievances are purely local matters, some 
employers, as well as some local unions, consider 
national-union participation unnecessary. 

Joint grievance committees, composed of an 
equal number of representatives of the local union 
and employer, were provided by about a fourth 
of the agreements. These committees usually 
participated at the last step in the procedure. 


TaBLe 2.—Distribution of number of sleps in grievance 
procedures 
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1 The majority of these contracts covered associations of employers and 
indicated the steps of the grievance procedure at the association level, but 
were not clear concerning the number of steps, if any, for negotiating griev- 
ances within the plant or shop of the individual member of the association. 
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Written Record of Grievances. A requirement that 
the grievance be stated in writing at some stage in 
the proceedings was specified in 60 percent of the 
agreements, covering about the same proportion 
of the workers. About a third of these agree- 
ments called for initial written presentation of the 
grievance; the remainder did not require a written 
statement until the second, third, or an even later 
step. By recording the complaint in writing, 
petty grievances are discouraged and more careful 
description of the facts is encouraged. By this 
means, also, the possibility is reduced of the 
grievance changing form or being misinterpreted 
at later stages of the procedure. 


Time Limits. Specified time limits for initiating 
and processing grievances are often incorporated 
in agreements in order to limit the amount of re- 
troactive adjustments and to provide a safe- 
guard against disputes dragging on indefinitely. 
Twenty-one percent of the contracts fixed a limit 
on the time between the occurrence of the griev- 
ance and the initiation of the processing proce- 
dures. Commonly, the time limit was 1 week or 


less, although 30 days was not infrequent, and as 


much as 60 days was allowed by some contracts. 

Some of these agreements also applied time 
limits on processing after presentation. Others 
put a time limit on processing but not on presen- 
tation of grievances. Altogether, 56 percent of 
the agreements, covering 60 percent of the 
workers, limited the time for processing griev- 
ances after presentation. These contracts re- 
quired management to act on grievances within a 
specified period at some or all steps of the proce- 
dure, and limited the time in which the union could 
appeal decisions to the next higher step provided 
under the procedure. 


Pay Allowance for Grievance Work. Slightly over 
a third of the 302 contracts required the employer 
to make some payment for employee time spent in 
acting as representatives for other employees in 
processing grievances during regular working 
hours.' 

The employer paid for all time spent on griev- 
ance work in 38 percent of the agreements provid- 
ing such pay. Limitations of various kinds were 
set on the amount of grievance time paid by the 
employer in 56 percent of the agreements. The 
maximum was usually a designated number of 


hours per day or week, or less frequently, per 
month or year. Another limitation was to reim- 
burse stewards only for time lost at certain steps 
in the procedure. Some agreements limited the 
number of persons eligible for paid grievance 
activity, or limited the payment to conferences 
called by management. In some instances, pay- 
ment for time spent investigating grievances was 
prohibited, although time spent in conferring 
with management was compensated. The re- 
maining 6 percent of the agreements providing pay 
for grievance work required the company and 
union to share the cost. 

Unions generally favor the principle of com- 
pany pay for grievance work on the ground that 
prompt adjustment encourages efficient operations 
and high employee morale. Employers sometimes 
object to paying for time not worked and feel that 
shop stewards spend too much time on grievance 
work when they are allowed pay for it. 


Protection Against Lay-off. In a third of the con- 
tracts, covering nearly two-fifths of the workers, 
stewards and/or grievance committeemen were 
placed at the head of seniority lists; therefore, they 
would be the last to be laid off in the event of a 
reduction in force. Justification for this practice— 
sometimes called ‘“‘superseniority’’—usually is that 
the job status of trained and experienced union 
representatives must be protected in order to pre- 
serve the continuity of their work. 


Special Procedures. Special handling of certain 
issues was provided for by 55 percent of the agree- 
ments, covering 70 percent of the workers. Among 
these issues, which often call for faster settlement 
than other grievances, are disputes over discharges, 
rates on new jobs and other matters involving loss 
of earnings, or company liability for back pay. 
Another type of grievance, often referred imme- 
diately to higher management and union repre- 
sentatives, arises out of broad issues affecting all or 
a large part of the bargaining unit. 

The issue most frequently designated for special 
handling was discharge or other disciplinary ac- 
tion; it was mentioned in 37 percent of the agree- 
ments, covering 54 percent of the workers. About 
three-fourths had more restrictive time limits on 
the presentation or processing of disciplinary 
grievances than on other complaints. More than a 
third of the agreements requiring special handling 
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of disciplinary grievances called for the bypassing 
of the first or second steps, or both, of the regular 
procedure. For example: “If an employee repre- 
sented by the union is discharged from his employ- 
ment and believes that he has been unjustly dealt 
with, such discharge shall constitute a dispute or 
difference for determination under the Method of 
Adjusting Grievances provided for in Article XIX, 
except that it must be taken up within 3 working 
days after the discharge, and shall be taken 
directly to the third step (plant grievance commit- 
tee and departmental execu‘ive).”’ 

Special treatment for complaints arising out of 
broad issues affecting all or a large part of the bar- 
gaining unit was called for in about 10 percent of 
the agreements. Five percent provided special 
handling of grievances initiated by management 
against the union or individual employees. This 
usually consisted of bypassing the steps involving 
foremen, stewards, and other representatives with 
limited authority. Omission of the first one or 
two steps was also fairly common in grievances 
arising over matters of safe working conditions 
(particularly in the steel industry) and com- 
plaints involving incentive rates or production 
standards. Fewer steps, more restrictive time 
limits, or other special handling was occasionally 
specified for grievances arising over union member- 
ship, lay-offs, transfers and promotions, eligibility 
for pensions, and “emergencies.” 


Mediation and Arbitration. Agreements often pro- 
vide for the assistance of outside impartial agencies 
in the settlement of grievances which have not 
been adjusted in all the steps of the grievance 
procedure. 

Outside mediation was specified as part of the 
grievance procedure in about 5 percent of the 


agreements. However, mediation was most fre- 
quently made optional with the parties. The medi- 
ation agency most frequently specified was the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
Arbitration as the terminal point in the disposi- 
tion of a grievance was prescribed in nearly 90 
percent of the 302 agreements. This finding con- 
forms with results in a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey of arbitration provisions in effect in 1949.? 
Of the 1,500 agreements then studied, over four- 
fifths required arbitration of unsettled grievances. 
Arbitration is the one means by which the final 
decision is taken out of the hands of the parties 
involved. Having voluntarily agreed to arbitrate, 
they are bound to accept and comply with the 
arbitrator’s decision. A typical clause providing 
for both mediation and arbitration reads as follows: 
“If the matter is not concluded at two meetings 
between the parties, it may be referred to the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service for 
mediation. If mediation fails to settle the griev- 
ance satisfactorily, then the grievance shall be 
submitted to a board of arbitration, the decision 
of which shall be final and binding on the parties.” 


—James Nix, Rose Tueoporeg, and Dena WoLK 
Division of Industrial Relations 


! Data on pay allowances were also available for the larger group of 2,850 
contracts. The proportion of these contracts which compensated in whole 
or in part for grievance time was about the same as in the sample of 302 con- 
tracts; i.e.,a third. Such payment was provided by a majority of the agree- 
ments in each of these industry groups: Transportation equipment, ma- 
chinery, rubber, petroleum refining, chemicals, furniture and finished lumber 
products, communications, and electric and gas utilities. Relatively few 
agreements in apparel, printing, construction, services, trade, and transporta- 
tion provided pay for employee grievance representatives. In most of these 
industries, however, grievance negotiations are commonly conducted by 
representatives employed by the national or local union. 

4 See Arbitration Provisions in Union Agreements in 1949, Monthly Labor 
Review, February 1950 (p. 160). For a wide variety of illustrative grievance 
and arbitration clauses, see Grievance and Arbritration Provisions, U. 8, 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 908-16. 





“The company that has a reputation for sound industrial relations and 
works through its supervision and shop people to bring in new help, is finding 
that the money spent on personnel programs during the decade that is past is 
a pot of gold in the form of applicants in the employment department.” 


——Ben F. McClancy, General Manager, 
Associated Industries of Cleveland, 


in The Journal of Commerce, July 21, 1951. 
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Injury Rates in Manufacturing, 
1949-50: A Graphic Analysis ' 


EARLY IN 1950 it became apparent that the down- 
ward trend in work-injury rates for manufacturing 
during recent years had been interrupted. As the 
year progressed an implication began to develop 
that this might be not simply an interruption of 
the favorable postwar trend, but the beginning of 
a new upward trend similar to that which started 
in 1941 aad reached its peak in 1943. By the end 
of 1950, this implication had grown from a merely 
possible into a highly probable assumption. 

In retrospect it would, of course, be simple to 
ascribe the upturn in the manufacturing injury- 
frequency rate? to some single outstanding event 
such as the outbreak of hostilities in Korea with 
its subsequent intensification of manufacturing 
activity. However, the upturn in the rate pre- 
ceded June 25, 1950, when Korea was invaded— 
in fact, it first became obvious in May. Realis- 
tically, it appears that many factors were involved 
rather than any single influence. Among the 
probabilities are: (a) Entrance of new and inex- 
perienced workers into industry; (6) some in- 
creases in scheduled hours of work; and (c) trans- 
fers of workers to types of work with which they 
were relatively unfamiliar. Movements of the 
all-manufacturing injury-frequency rates during 
1949 and 1950 in relation to certain other indus- 
trial measures, shown in the accompanying chart, 
indicate graphically some of the conditions which 
may have affected the injury-frequency rate. 
Monthly injury-frequency rates for manufacturing 
(part A of the chart) have been plotted in terms 
of their variation from the 12-month average for 
the year 1949. 

In 1949, the January and February rates were 
both about 7 percent higher than the year average. 
Then the monthly rates declined progressively 
through June to a point 1.5 percent below the 
year’s average. In July, the typical summer up- 
swing started, and the rate rose to a peak in 
August, when it was 11 percent above the average. 
From then on, it followed the usual seasonal pat- 
tern and dropped rapidly; in December, the rate 
was 14.5 percent below the year’s average. 

The general movement throughout 1949 fol- 
lowed pretty closely the seasonal pattern observed 


in other years. Some indications that the down- 
ward trend of previous years had stopped were 
apparent, but the variations were not startling. 
It was reassuring that the rate was lower at the 
end than at the beginning of the year. 

It was evident that early in 1950 the monthly 
rates were moving upward instead of showing the 
usual spring and early-summer decline. Never- 
theless, until May they were consistently lower 
than for the corresponding months of 1949. In 
May 1950, the rate moved into higher ground, 
and for the rest of the year it held well above the 
1949 level. In contrast to the previous year, the 
frequency rate at the end of 1950 was substantially 
higher than at the beginning of the year. 

Part B of the chart exemplifies more vividly 
how 1950 differed from 1949, by showing the per- 
centage difference in frequency rates between each 
month of 1950 and the corresponding month of 
1949. For example, at the starting point, the in- 
jury-frequency rate for manufacturing during 
January 1950 was nearly 14 percent lower than 
the January 1949 rate. The December 1950 rate, 
however, was 14 percent higher than the corre- 
sponding 1949 rate. 

Superimposed over the line showing the monthly 
comparisons is a trend line computed by the meth- 
od of least squares. Use of a standard method of 
eliminating chance fluctuations and determining 
the average movement in a series of related sta- 
tistical data emphasizes the existence of the 
upward trend. 

It is rather conclusively established by part B 
of the chart that the upswing in the all-manufac- 
turing injury-frequency rate started even earlier 
than indicated by part A, or by comparisons based 
upon actual rate levels. Part B also shows that 
the upward trend was fairly constant throughout 
the year and was not a sudden upturn which could 
be associated with any specific event such as the 
outbreak of fighting in Korea. This fact makes 
a simple explanation of the upswing difficult. 

Parts C and D of the chart indicate some of the 
possible reasons for the upward movement in 
rates, as shown in parts A and B. 

When employment rises, it has often been said, 
the introduction of new employees into the work- 
place results in a rise in the injury rate. It has 
also been argued that any lengthening of hours 
of work causes the injury rate to rise. In actual 
practice, changes in employment and in working 
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hours tend to occur simultaneously; thus in an 
analysis of mass data, it is not possible to separate 
the effects of each upon the injury rate. For 
practical purposes, these two factors have been 
merged into total manhours worked, which reflects 
changes both in the number of workers and in the 
scheduled hours of work. Part C of the chart, 
therefore, shows the month-by-month changes in 
total man-hours in comparison with changes in 
the all-manufacturing frequency rate, during 
1949 and 1950. 


Variations in injury-frequency rates, manufacturing, 1949- 
50, and related factors 
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! Estimated total employment multiplied by average weekly hours of 
production workers in manufacturing. 

2 Monthly employment-accession (labor turn-over) rates were reduced to a 
weekly basis, in order to eliminate the effect of varying length of the calendar 
months. 


Neither line in part C shows a pronounced 
trend in 1949, but the movement of both lines is 
upward in 1950. The fact that the two lines 
follow each other so closely is important, since 
it suggests a direct correlation. This is not proof 
positive, but it strongly indicates that rising 
employment and longer working hours had some 


effect on the upswing in injury rates during 1950. 

The whole theory that rising employment 
brings a rise in the injury rate rests on the assump- 
tion that new employees require time to become 
accustomed to their work before they can really 
operate as safe workers. If this is true, it would 
logically apply to workers who change jobs as 
well as to those newly hired into industry. The 
effects of transfers between plants, however, are 
not reflected in the employment totals. Sometimes 
these transfers may be much more important 
than the number of new workers entering industry, 
particularly when extensive shifts in types of 
production are in progress. 

To take note of this factor, part D of the chart 
compares the movement of injury rates with 
that of the manufacturing employment-accession 
rate. The latter measures the number of people 
entering new employment, either by transfer 
from another job or by being hired for the first 
time. It does not, however, include changes in 
job assignments within individual companies; to 
that extent, it fails to reveal how many workers 
had to learn the hazards of new jobs. 

Subject to this limitation, a very close correla- 
tion is shown between the accession and injury 
rates. A feature is that the movements in accession 
rate seem to lead the way—the change in the 
injury rate generally lags a month or so behind. 
For example, the accession rate turned sharply 
upward in April 1950 and was followed by a sharp 
rise in the injury rate during May. Similarly, 
the accession rate started down from its peak in 
October, but the injury rate did not drop until 
November. 


! Data are from a discussion by Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, before the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 9, 1951, 

3 The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling work injuries 
for each million employee-hours worked. 

A disabling work injury is an injury arising out of and in the course of 
employment, which results in death or any degree of permanent impairment, 
or makes the injured worker unable to perform a regularly established job 
open and available to him, throughout the hours corresponding to his regular 
shift, on any 1 or more days (including Sundays, days off, or plant shut- 
downs) after the day of injury. The term “injury” includes occupational 
disease, 
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Machinery Manufacture: 

Earnings in January 1951 ' 

AVERAGE EARNINGS of plant workers in selected 
occupations were generally from 3 to 13 percent 
higher in January 1951 than in November 1949, 
the date of a previous study. Slightly more than 
half of the advances were concentrated within a 5 
to 10 percent range. Increases of 10 percent or 


more were recorded for about a fourth of the 
occupations for which comparisons could be 
made. ‘These increases in earnings reflected the 
widespread wage adjustments made in 1950. 
Average earnings in 20 of the 26 selected occu- 
pations were highest in areas located in the Great 
Lakes region. Detroit ranked first in 13 occupa- 
tions and recorded average earnings exceeding $2 
an hour for 7 occupations (table 1). Excepting 


TABLE 1.—Straight-time average hourly earnings ' for men in selected occupations in machinery manufacturing plants in 
29 cities, January 1951 
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tool and die makers, class A inspectors in Pitts- 
burgh were the only occupational group outside 
of Detroit with an hourly wage level above $2. 
Occupational earnings were generally lowest in 
Southern and New England areas. 

Tool and die makers were generally the highest 
paid among the selected machinery manufacturing 
occupations studied. In tool and die jobbing 
shops average earnings ranged from $1.77 an hour 
in Syracuse to $2.47 in Detroit; and in establish- 


ments making other machinery products, from 
$1.68 in Providence to $2.21 in San Francisco. 
Wage levels of at least $1.90 an hour were appli- 
cable to tool and die makers in jobbing shops in 
10 of 15 areas, and in other machinery plants in 
15 of 27 areas. About two-thirds of all tool and 
die makers studied had hourly earnings of $2 or 
more. 

A consistent relationship was not evident in the 
average earnings of the two groups of tool and 
die makers. Of the 15 areas for which compari- 
sons could be made, hourly earnings of jobbing 
shop tool and die makers in 10 areas averaged 
from 1 cent to more than 15 cents higher than 
those of other tool and die makers; in 4 areas 
these earnings were from 3 to 15 cents lower. 
In the other area, average earnings were identical 
for the two groups of tool and die makers. 

Among other skilled processing jobs, the levels 
of hourly earnings in the 29 areas ranged from 
$1.46 to $1.94 for class A assemblers; from $1.52 
to $2.23 for class A engine-lathe operators; from 
$1.54 to $2.31 for class A grinding-machine oper- 
ators; from $1.50 to $2.19 for class A milling- 


machine operators; and from $1.55 to $1.93 for 
production machinists. From 8 to about 50 
percent of the workers in these occupations earn- 
ed, on the average, $2.00 or more an hour. 

Janitors and hand truckers, generally the lowest 
paid among the selected occupations, had hourly 
earnings averaging from 91 cents to $1.47 and 
from 94 cents to $1.54, respectively. These were 
the only jobs in which levels fell below $1 an hour. 

Data are not presented for women plant workers 
because they were generally employed in only a 
few of the selected occupations in areas of heavy 
concentration, such as Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Detroit. In the two numerically important oc- 
cupations, women averaged from $1.12 to $1.52 
an hour as class C assemblers and from $1.03 to 
$1.51 as class C inspectors. In most instances 
women averaged from 3 to 21 cents an hour less 
than men in these occupations. 


Machine Tool Accessories 


Separate data are presented for the machine 
tool accessory branch of the industry in four lead- 
ing areas (table 2). The relationship in wage 
levels between production and jobbing shops did 
not follow a definite pattern. Average earnings 
for most occupations in Chicago and Detroit were 
higher in jobbing shops than in production shops; 
in Cleveland and Hartford this relationship was 
reversed. The differences in Detroit were sharper 
than those in the other areas. In five of six oc- 
cupations for which comparisons could be made 
for Detroit, the earning advantages in jobbing 
shops ranged from 23 to 64 cents an hour. All 


TABLE 2.—Straight-time average haurly. earnings ' for men in selected occupations in machine tool accessory manufacturing 
plants in 4 cities, January 1951 
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but two of the differences in the other three areas 
were under 20 cents an hour. 

Average earnings for most of the occupations in 
Detroit jobbing shops, in Hartford production 
shops, and in both types of shops in Chicago were 
higher than those for the machinery industry as 
a whole (cf. table 1). They were generally lower 
in both types of shops in Cleveland, in Detroit 
production shops, and in Hartford jobbing shops. 

Detroit machine-tool accessory workers ranked 
highest in occupational earnings. Chicago, the 
next leading city, was followed in order by Cleve- 
land and Hartford. 


Office Workers 


General stenographers, numerically the most 
important of the women’s office jobs studied in 
the machinery industry, had average earnings 
ranging from $1.02 to $1.41 an hour (table 3). 
The levels of earnings of payroll clerks in 17 areas 
did not differ by more than 5 cents an hour from 
those of stenographers, and were as low as $1 and 
as high as $1.40. Class A typists in one area 
and class B typists in eight areas were the only 
groups of women office workers studied whose 


TarLe 3.—<Straight-time average hourly earnings! for 
women in selected office occupations in machinery manu- 
facturing plants in 29 cities, January 1951 
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* Data relate to March 1951. 

5 Data relate to February 1951. 


hourly earnings averaged less than $1. In the 
other areas, average earnings for both classes of 
typists varied from $1.02 to $1.34 and from $1 to 
$1.17 an hour, respectively. 


Related Wage Practices 


Scheduled workweeks longer than 40 hours, 
ranging from 42.5 to 63 hours, were in effect for a 
majority of the men employees in machinery 
establishments in 9 of the 29 areas studied. 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and St. Lovis 
were the only areas in which plant work schedulés 
for men were under 40 hours a week. From 5 to 
35 percent of the men in those four areas worked 
a 37-hour week. 

A 40-hour week was most common for women. 
Major exceptions were schedules of 37% hours in 
Baltimore; 42 in Worcester; 44 in Houston; 45 
in Providence; and 48 in Pittsburgh. Work- 
weeks of 40 and 45 hours were equally divided 
among women machinery workers in Tulsa. 

Second shifts were operated by machinery 
establishments in all the areas studied. From 
about 3 to 28 percent of the labor force in the 
industry worked on the second shift. Machinery 
establishments in only 12 of the 29 areas, however, 
had second-shift operations employing more than 
15 percent of the plant labor force. 

The extent of third-shift work was considerably 
less than that of second shift. Of the 26 areas 
reporting this practice, only 2 had a third-shift 
force as large as 9 percent of the total plant em- 
ployment in the industry in their respective 
areas. The payment of differentials for late shift 
work was a common practice in the industry. 
The amounts of premium pay varied by estab- 
lishment and by area, but usually ranged from 5 
to 10 cents an hour and from 5 to 10 percent. 

Paid vacations were granted to all plant workers 
in the machinery industry in 14 of the 29 areas. 
From less than 1 to not more than 6 percent of 
the workers in the other 15 areas, were employed 
in plants which had no paid vacation policies. 
Workers generally received paid vacations of 1 
week after a year’s service and 2 weeks after 5 
years. Major exceptions to this general policy, 
which were applicable to at least 10 percent of the 
plant workers in each area, were: 1l-week vaca- 
tions after 6 months, in 5 areas; and 2-week 
vacations after 2 years, in 10 areas. Office 
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workers received more liberal vacation benefits 
than those specified above. Paid vacations of 
2 weeks after a year’s employment were granted 
to more than half of the office workers in the 
industry in 20 of the 29 areas studied. 

Six paid holidays a year were typically provided 
for both plant and office workers. In Boston, 
Hartford, Newark, New York, Portland (Oreg.), 
Providence, San Francisco, and Seattle machinery 
establishments, most of the workers received at 
least seven paid holidays annually. 

Life insurance, group hospitalization, and other 
health insurance plans, for which employers paid 
part or all of the costs, were established practices 
in virtually all areas studied. The coverage 
varied by area and type of insurance, and generally 
applied to most of the workers in the industry. 
Portland, Oreg., was the only area which did not 
provide group hospitalization benefits and in 
which less than half the workers in the machinery 


industry were covered by life insurance plans. 
Retirement pension plans were reported in all 
areas except Atlanta and Chattanooga. The 
proportions of workers covered by these plans 
varied greatly by area and ranged from 4 to 84 
percent for plant workers and from 3 to 92 percent 
for office workers. In 8 areas for plant workers 
and 12 areas for office workers, more than 50 
percent were employed in establishments having 
retirement pension plans. 


—CuHARLES RUBENSTEIN 
Division of Wage Statistics 


1 Data were collected by field representatives under the direction of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ regional wage analysts. More detailed informa- 
tion on wages and related practices in each of the selected areas is available on 
request. 

The study included machine-tool accessory establishments with 8 or more 
workers and other machinery estabiishments with 21 or more workers. 
Approximately 650,000 workers were employed in the industry in the 29 
areas studied. 

For Earnings in November 1949, see Monthly Labor Review, May 1950 
(p 527). 





Sugar Refining Industry: 


Earnings in 1950 ' 


AVERAGE EARNINGS in beet-sugar plants and cane- 
sugar refineries differed by 10 cents an hour, 
according to a recently completed survey of the 
sugar-refining industry in the United States at 
peak production seasons in 1950. In November, 
beet sugar workers averaged $1.19 an hour,? while 
workers employed in cane-sugar refineries earned 
an average of $1.29 in July. 


Beet Sugar—November 1950 


Beet sugar manufacturing plants are con- 
centrated in sugar-beet producing areas extending 
from Ohio to California. Half of the 78 plants in 
the industry are located in three States: Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and Michigan. Earnings were 
highest in California, where 97 percent of the 
workers earned $1.25 an hour or more (table 1). 
Only about 20 percent of the workers in the 
remainder of the country had earnings this high. 
Plant workers in Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
earned 29 cents per hour less, on the average, 


than workers in California and 15 cents less than 
those in the rest of the industry.2 Almost 25 
percent of the workers in this three-State area 
earned under $1 an hour as compared to three- 
tenths of 1 percent in California and 1.5 percent 
in the rest of the country. 


Taste 1.—Beet sugar manufacturing: Percentage distri- 
bution of plant workers by straight-time average hourly 
earnings,! United States and selected regions, November 
1950. 
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Over 55 percent of the workers in California 
were earning between $1.25 and $1.35 per hour. 
This concentration of workers around the regional 
average was noticeable in all regions studied. 
About 43 percent were earning between $1 and 
$1.10 in Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin, and more 
than half of the workers in the remainder of the 
United States were earning between $1.10 and 
$1.20. 


TaBLe 2.—Cane sugar refining: Percentage distribution of P 
States and selecte 


Cane Sugar—July 1950 


In contrast to beet-sugar plants, nearly all the 
cane-sugar refineries are located on the east 
coast or in the South. Earnings in southern 
plants were lower than in other plants in the 
industry (table 2). Plant workers in western 
Louisiana averaged 82 cents an hour and those 
in Georgia, eastern Louisiana, and Texas averaged 


lant workers by straight-time average hourly earnings, ! United 
regions, July 1950 
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$1.01, as contrasted with $1.34 in the rest of the 
country. More than half of the workers in 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas were earning 
less than $1 per hour, but no workers averaged 
less than this amount in the rest of the country. 

There was a heavy concentration of workers 
around the average in cane sugar similar to that 
in beet sugar plants. Over four out of every 
five workers were earning between 75 and 90 cents 
in western Louisiana. In Georgia, Texas, and 
eastern Louisiana, about two-thirds of the workers 
earned between 90 cents and $1.05, while in the 
rest of the country nearly half of the workers’ 
earnings were between $1.25 and $1.40 an hour. 

About 15 percent of the workers were reported 
as packers and other auxiliary workers.‘ This 
group averaged $1.14 as compared with $1.31 for 
other plant workers. Eleven of the 22 cane sugar 
plants reported base rates for common or unskilled 
labor of $1.20 or higher; in contrast, only 4 plants 


aryland, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


had base rates that high for packers and other 


auxiliary workers. 
—A. N. JARRELL 


Division of Wage Statistics 


! This study, conducted by mail questionnaire, was made at the request 
of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division of the Department 
of Labor in connection with determining the prevailing minimum rate for 
the industry under the provisions of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act of 1936. Iti engaged in the melting and refining 
of raw cane sugar and those engaged in the manufacture of sugar from sugar 
beets. 


Betahblich te i 


ww" hiich 





luded in the survey were requested to exclude overtime 
and shift premium pay from earnings data, but to include earnings under 
incentive systems of wage payment. 

2 Medians (rates above and below which half of the workers are found) 
rather than weighted arithmetic averages are used in this report. 

4 Includes plants located in Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

¢ Packers and other auailiary workers are defined as those employees who 
perform the following: wrapping of sugar tablets packaging, filling, sealing 
(by sewing or other operation), marking, checking, weighing, inspecting and 
preparing for shipment bags, cartons, sacks, and other containers of sugar; 
sewing press leaves, sweeping up spillage, and handling of empty cartons, 
bags, sacks, and other containers. 
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Escalator Wage Adjustments 
Based on Price of Product 


SLIDING-SCALE SYSTEMS, whereby wages are ad- 
justed to movements in the price of the commodity 
produced, are exceedingly infrequent in American 
industry today, according to a study made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.' The system is 
associated usually with nonferrous metal mining, 
and even there, it is rapidly disappearing. In 
general, the sliding-scale system was initially in- 
corporated into union agreements in the iron and 
steel products industry in the 1860's and later 
extended to coal mining and other mineral and 
metal mining. In recent years, however, the 
sliding-scale plan has been written into very few 
agreements. Elimination of arrangements of this 
kind appears to have been due to workers’ desire 
for stability in wage rates, a disinclination to share 
losses, and the development of the concept of a 
living wage, in terms of not necessarily tying 
wages to a commodity price level but in terms of 
higher living standards. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has on file a 
total of 50 collective-bargaining agreements in 
effect during 1951 in the nonferrous metal mining 
industries. Only seven of these contracts contain 
clauses relating wages to the price of the commodity 
produced. Of the seven contracts, five in the lead 
and zine mining industries had automatic sliding- 
scale provisions. Two contracts, one in copper 
ore mining and the other in gold and silver 
mining, permit renegotiation of wages whenever 
prices of the product produced change. Two 
additional contracts, in copper ore mining, sus- 
pended the wage clause relating to commodity 
price for the duration of the contract. 

Typical of existing clauses is the following: 
“Daily wage rates based upon the market price 
for zine concentrates are contained in Schedule 
A annexed, and shall thereafter be increased or 
decreased on the basis of each $1, or fraction 
thereof increase or decrease in the price of zine 
concentrates at the rate of eight cents or fraction 
thereof per shift, between zinc concentrate prices 
of $72.50 and $120. Whenever the price of zine 
concentrates falls below $72.50 or exceeds $120, 
no changes shall be made in wage rates.” 


History of Sliding-Scale Plans 


The application of the sliding scale practice 
in a few selected industries is summarized below. 


Tron and Steel. A system regarding wage rates 
and conditions of work incorporating the sliding- 
scale principle was first introduced in the iron 
mills of Western Pennsylvania in 1865. From 
the beginning, agreements in the iron industry 
had provisions whereby wages would vary directly 
and automatically with price changes for standard 
iron billets. This system, generally used in the 
iron industry and in some portions of the steel 
industry, continued through the 1890's. 


Anthracite Coal. Agreement initiating the sliding- 
wage system in the anthracite industry was first 
made in 1869. It provided basic rates and selling 
prices and specified percentage wage increases for 
miners when coal prices advanced above the base, 
or correspondingly, reductions when prices drop- 
ped. The system was abolished by mutual con- 
sent of the union and operators in 1912. The 
union was dissatisfied with the sliding scale 
system because the system was too complex for 
its members and also, because it could not check 
operators’ price computations. Operators, on 
the other hand, thought the system too cumber- 
some, and one requiring elaborate bookkeeping. 


Cotton Textiles, Fall River, Mass. A sliding-scale 
plan, based upon the margin between the cost of 
the cotton raw material and the price of a specified 
amount of cloth made from the cotton, was first 
started in the cotton textile industry of Fall River, 
Mass., in 1905. The plan continued in operation 
unti! 1909 when it was discontinued. 


Nonferrous Metal Mining and Smelting. Wage 
payment in the silver mines of the West, based on 
the sliding-scale wage, first appeared in 1893 and 
continued for many years until 1938. The prac- 
tice was also extended into other nonferrous 
mining activities, especially to copper mining. 
In this industry in Butte, Mont., the sliding-scale 
wage plan was first adopted in April 1907 and 
continued until 1917, when the Metal Mine 
Workers’ Union called a strike requesting, among 
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other demands, that the sliding-scale system 
should be abandoned. The strike was unsuccess- 
ful on this issue. The sliding-scale system con- 
tinued after renewed union organization resulted 
in a signed agreement with the Anaconda Copper 
Co. in 1934. In 1941, when a state of national 
emergency was declared, maximum prices of 
copper were fixed by the Government. As a result, 
the 1941 agreement between Anaconda and the 
union suspended the sliding-scale method of 
determining wages. In Arizona, the sliding-scale 
system in the copper mining industry was first 
applied in 1910 and maintained through the early 
1940’s. In the Michigan copper mines, it was 
first used in 1933. 

The general practice of gearing wages to prices 
declined appreciably in the early 1940’s. The 1940 
convention of the International Union of Mine, 


Mill, and Smelter Workers (Ind.) ? cited the slid- 
ing-scale ‘as being an inequitable arrangement for 
labor’ and requested its abolition. Particularly 
the union said, “price control in copper, lead, and 
zine had the effect of freezing our wages.” By 
1943-44 abandonment of the system was well- 
advanced. 


Fishing Industry. This industry is characterizea 
by a wage payment system under which, in effect, 
fishermen’s wages are determined by the price of 
fish. Today, fisherman are frequently paid in 
shares based on the sale of fish, sometimes working 
on a cooperative basis with the captain of the boat. 
In the past, fishermen were often paid hourly or 
piece rate wages in cash. 

1 Based on agreements on file in the Bureau as analyzed by the Division of 


Industrial Reiations. 
4 Affiliated with the CIO in 1940 and expelled in 1950, 





Wage Chronology No. 16: 
Chicago Printing, 1939-50 ° 


CuHances in hourly and weekly rates and in 
related wage practices, negotiated since January 
1, 1939, for two basic crafts in the Chicago com- 
mercial and newspaper printing industry are 
presented in this chronology. 

In commercial (book and job) printing, the two 
groups covered are (1) hand compositors and 
typesetting machine operators, represented by 
the Chicago Typographical Union No. 16, an 
affiliate of the International Typographical Union 
(AFL); and (2) cylinder pressmen, represented 
by the Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 3, 
affiliated with the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America (AFL). 
Most commercial printing establishments, oper- 
ating under the terms of union agreements, 
are represented in negotiations by the Franklin 
Association of Chicago. 


In newspaper printing, the two basic crafts 
covered are (1) hand compositors and machine 
operators, also represented by Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union No. 16; and (2) pressmen, repre- 
sented by the Chicago Web Printing Pressmen’s 
Union No. 7. Chicago Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association negotiates on behalf of five English- 
text daily newspapers. 

Separate contracts are negotiated for each of 
the four groups. The expiration dates of the 
agreements currently in effect are: 

Commercial: 
Hand compositors, machine operators —Octo- 
ber 6, 1951. 
Cylinder pressmen—December 15, 1952 (re- 
opening January 15, 1952). 
Newspaper: 
Hand compositors, machine operators—Janu- 
ary 15, 1952. 
Pressmen—April 2, 1952. 
1 For purpose and scope of wage chronology series, see Monthly Labor 


Review, December 1948. Reprints of this chronology are available upon 
request. 
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A—Changes in Wage Rates and Weekly Hours for Day Shifts 





Increase in hourly rates (cents) 


Commercial 


E flective date 
Hand Hand 
com positors, Cylinder 
machine pressmen 4 
operators * 


1939: June 12_. : nit vennaiiaenel 5&2 


Sept. 18..-.- 
1940: Jan. 1 
Mar. 4 
1941: Jan. 1 
Mar. 4..... 
June 25__--- 
Nov. 1§...... 
: Feb. 3. -- 
June 25_. 
July 1 


June 7. 
July 12_. 
Mar. 18 
ae 
Oct. 21 

: July 12 
Sept. 4 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 24 
Dec. 3__- 
Dec. 30 

1946: Jan. 1 

Mar. 4 
Apr. 3 
May 6 
Sept. 4_. 
Oct, 21 

: Jan. 20 
Apr. 3 

: Jan. 1.. 
BR Ba wane 
June 27_--- 

- | Sa 
Apr. 3.-- 
Sept. 19 
Feb. 6 
Feb. 20 
July 23 4 
Aug. 28 5__ 
Dec. 28 5 

: Feb, 15¢* 
Feb. 20 


Newspapers 


com positors, 
machine 
operators 





Standard weekly hours of work ! 


Commercial Newspapers 





Hand Hand 
com positors, Cylinder com positors, 
machine pressmen machine 
operators operators 


Pressmen Pressmen 








' Hours shown represent net working time, exclusive of lunch periods 
In effect on Jan. 1, 1939: 40 hours for commercial crafts, 37.5 hours for news- 

per crafts 

4 During the period covered by this chronology, machine operators received 
a weekly differential of $1.40 above the rates paid to hand compositors. Thus, 
when weekly hours were reduced in October 1945 and in March 1946, the 
resulting increases in hourly rates for machine operators were slightly larger 
than for hand compositors (2/10 of a cent). 

4 Increases shown for cylinder pressmen reflect changes in basic wage 
scales for journeymen. In Chicago the basic rate was paid for work on the 
following equipment throughout the period covered: Second position when 
running tandem or 4 press beds; 2-color automatic Harris presses; 2-color 


Harris-Seybold-Potter presses; 2-color Miller presses; 2-color multicolor 
ticket preaes any 2 of the following presses in combination: Automatic 
ss, Harris single press, Miehle horizontal press, Miehle vertical press, 

Miller simplex press. Osterlind press, Stokes and Smith press, 2 presses up 
to 46 by 65 inches; 3 patent inside blanket presses, 1 press with Upham 
attachments; 1 double cylinder perfecting press; 1 press over 25 by 38 
inches and not over 3 job presses; 2 automatic presses; 1 double cylinder 
flat-bed 2-color press. Special rates were paid for work on other types of 
resses. Changes in these rates did not always correspond to changes in the 
asic scale. 

‘ By agreement of November 1950. 

§ By arbitration award of Dec. 28, 1950, affirmed Feb. 3, 1951. 
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B—Hourly and Weekly Rates‘ for Day Shifts 





Commercial | Newspapers 








E flective date Hand compositors, machine 


Hand compositors ? Cylinder pressmen * operators 








Hourly rate Weekly rate Hourly rate Weekly rate Hourly rate | Weekly rate | Hourly rate | Weekly rate 


1939: Jan. am $1.350 , $54.00 $1.350 | $54. | . 493 $5 06. 00) $1. 184 $44. 40 
June Setre ; ae ieee . hexane aici etal 
Sept. ‘ s ceiaielieniatstion ienlecneiieee eee iar a 1. 233 | 46. 25 

1940: Jan. ES. SSS, } 00 
Mar. 

1941: Jan. “3 
Mar. 4_- 
June 25_- 
Nov. _ 

: Feb. 
— 5 : 
July 1.-- 
Aug. 31 

: Apr. 1 
June 7_- 
July 12__-. 

: Mar. 18_- 
July 12__- 
Oct. 21. --- 

- July 12- 








Dec. 30 

bs dom. 2.... 
Mar. 4__- 
Apr. 3- 
May 6- 


= eaeepeeae 
_ eee S 
ee 














July 23 5__- 
Aug. 28 ®___ 
Dec. 28 °___ 
: Feb. 15 5_- 
Feb. 20__ 
Apr. 3° 














! Weekly rates are based on standard hours, as shown in table A. 3 See footnote 2, table A. 

2 Machine o aye received an additional $1.40 a week throughout the « Rates in effect at beginning of year. 
period covered by this chronology. On an hourly basis, this differential § By agreement of November 1950. 
amounted to 3.5 cents from Jan. 1, 1939, to Oct. 23, 1945; 3.7 cents from Oct. ‘ By arbitration award of Dec. 28, 1950, affirmed Feb. 3, 1951. 
24, 1945, to Mar. 3, 1946; and 3.9 cents thereafter. 
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C—Premium Pay for Night Work (Cents Per Hour in Excess of Day Rates) 





Commercial 


Hand compositors ! 


F flective date ee 


First night | Second night 
shift ¢ shift * 


1939: Jan. 1 
June 12 
Sept. 18 
1940: Jan. 1 
Mar. 4 
1941: Jan. 1. --~ 
Mar. 4... 
June 25_. 
Nov. 15 
1942: Feb. 3 
June 25 
July 1 
Aug. 31 
Apr. 1 
June 7 
July 12 
Mar. 18 
July 12 
Oct. 21. - 
: July 12 
Sept. 4 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 24 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 30 
1946: Jan 1 
Mar. 4 
Apr. 3 
May 6 
Sept. 4 
Oct. 21 
1947: Jan. 20 
Apr. 3 
1948: Jan. 1 
Apr. 3 
June 27 
1949: Jan. 1 
Apr. 3 
Sept. 19 
1950: Feb. 6 
Feb. 20 
July 23 
Aug. 28 
Dec, 28 
Feb 15 
Feb. 20 
Apr. 3 


Cylinder pressmen ? 


Night work ¢ 


Newspapers 


Hand compositors, machine 


—— : 
operators Pressmen 


On 3 shift basis 
First night Secon: 
shift ¢ shi 


: night Night work ® 


First night Second night 
shift ¢ shift * 


19. 7 30. 7 


"33.3 
33.7 


34. 2 





' Because of the $1.40 weekly differential received by machine operators 
on both day and night shifts, the premium for night work was greater for 
this occupation than for hand compositors. The difference amounted to 
1.5 cents from Jan. 1, 1939, to Oct. 23, 1945, and “o of a cent from Oct. 24, 
1945, to Mar. 3, 1946. On Mar. 4, 1946, when day-shift hours were reduced 
to 36.25 a week, while second night-shift hours remained constant, the 
— premium paid machine operators was reduced by Mo of acent 
an nour 

9 See footnote 2, table A. 

+ Exclusive of operators of color and gravure presses who receive extra 
night-work premium pay 

‘The standard workweek for hand compositors and machine operators 
on the first night shift was the same as for day shifts in both commercial and 


newspaper printing (table A). First night-shift hours for commercial press- 
men on 2-shift operation were 40 hours up to May 6, 1946, and 3644 hours 
nae sy on 3-shift operation—37% hours up to May 6, 1946, and 3334 hours 
thereafter. 

*In commercial printing, the standard workweek for hand compositors 
and machine operators on second-night shift was 35 hours up to Oct. 24, 1945 
and 32}¢ hours thereafter; for pressmen on 3-shift operation—35 hours up to 
May 6, 1946, and 3244 hours thereafter. In newspaper printing, where night 
work is a more regular part of operations, the workweek for hand compositors 
on second night shifts was 30 hours and for pressmen on night shifts 35 hours 
throughout the period covered. 
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D—Hourly and Weekly Rates for Night Shifts in Newspaper Printing 





Hand compositors and machine operators Pressmen ! 





Effective date First night shift Second night shift Night work 





Hourly rate Weekly rate ? | Hourlyrate | Weeklyrate? | Hourly rate Weekly rate ¢ 





1939: Jan. 1__- ‘ . se $1. 600 | $60. 00 
June 12 1. 655 | 60. 00 
Sept. 18 ; ake es — 
1940: Jan. 1. . ‘eons . 683 | 61. 00 
1941: Jan. 1 inet : 62. 00 | 
Nov. 15 : 
1942: Feb. 3 
July 1- 
1943: Apr. 1- 
June 7 
1944: Oct. 21__. 
1945: Oct. 21__- 
Dec. 3- 
Dec. 30_-_-- 
1946: Apr. 3 
> 
1947: Apr. 3___- 
1948: Apr. 3_-_- 
1949: Apr. 3 
Sept. 
1950: 


myn! wre 
: 











1951: 





1 Exclusive of operators of color and gravure presses, who receive extra 4 Based on 35-hour week. 
5 By agreement of November 1950 


night-work premium pay. q 
? Based on 3744-hour week up to June 12, 1939, and 3644 hours thereafter. ¢ By arbitration award of Dec. 28, 1950, affirmed February 3, 1951. 


3 Based on 30-hour week. 


E—Related Wage Practices ' 





Commercial Newspapers 





Effective date | 
Hand compositors, 


Hand compositors, 
machine operators Pressmen 


Cylinder pressmen machire operators 





Overtime Pay— Daily 





Jan. 1, 1939 (in | Time and one-half for first 3 hours Time and one-half for first 3 hours | Time and one-half for work be- | Time and one-half for work™be- 
effect). | beyond regular shift; ? double | beyond regular shift;? double | yond regular shift‘ and for yond regular shift. Night over- 
| time thereafter. Time and one- | time thereafter. Timeandone- | work between quitting time | time rate paid day workers after 
| half for work during the regu- | half for work during the regu- | and the regular starting time if | 7p. m. 
lar scheduled lunch period and | lar scheduled lunch period and | elapsed time less than 11 hours. | 
prior to regular starting time. | double time for work prior to 
the regular starting time. | 





Premium Pay for Work on Sizth Day or Saturday 





No provision covering work on 


Jan. 1, 1939 (in | Double time for work on sixth | Time and one-half for 4 hours | Time and one-half for work on | 
sixth day or Saturday. 


effect). day. work on Saturday between 7:30 | nonscheduled shift or on sixth 


] 
] 
a.m. and 12 noon; double time | day. | 
| thereafter. | | 


Mar. 4, 1940....| Added: double time for work 


| 

Sept. 1, 1947_... EIDE Time and one-half for work on 
sixth day. 
Bt B Biccchicccccse Double time for all Saturday 

work. | 


See footnotes at end of table. 


epee tenia te 
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E—Related Wage Practices '—Continued. 





Commercial 


An 


Newspapers 





Effective date 


Hand compositors, 
machine operators 


Cylinder pressmen 


Hand compositors, 
machine operators 





Premium Pay for Work 


on Sunday 





Jan 1, 1939 (in | Double time for regular shift | Double time for all Sunday work. 


effect). 


hours; triple time thereafter. 


Overtime rate paid for work on 
afternoon papers where Sunday 
editions are not published. 





Time and one-half for work be- 
tween 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. on 
Sundays. 








Holiday Pay 





Jan 1, 1939 (in | Double time for work in regular 


effect). 


Feb. 3, 1942 
Sept. 4, 1945 


Dec, 25, 1945. . 


Sept. 4, 1046 
Oct. 21, 1946... 


June 27, 1948 


| shift hours on 6 holidays; triple | 
time thereafter. No pay for 
holidays not worked. | 
_| 3 paid holidays established. Dou- | 
ble time (total) for work on 
paid holidays. 


| 





Changed to: Double time plus 
| holiday pay for holidays 
worked. 


] 

Double time for work on 6 holi- | 

days. No pay for holidays not 
worked. 


3 paid holidays established. Dou- 
ble time (total) for work on 
paid holiday. 


No provision for premium pay 
for holiday work. 


| Time and one-half for work be- 
tween 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. on 5 
holidays. 


..| Added: 1 holiday. 


pay when scheduled to work 
but not required to work. 
Double time (total) for work 
on paid holiday. 


6 paid holidays at straight-time 
pay when scheduled to work but 
not required to work. Double 
time (total) for work on paid 
holiday. 





Paid Vacations 





Jan. 1, 1939 (in 
effect). 
July 21, 1941... 


July 1, 1942 


Aug. 31, 1942 


July 12, 1943 


No provision for paid‘vacations 


| Credit system inaugurated with 
| gpecifie amount credited each 
employee per shift worked in 
order to provide 1 week's vaca- | 
tion with pay for an employee 





See footnotes at end of table. 


No provision for paid vacations_- 


Credit system inaugurated with 
specific amount credited each 
employee per shift worked in 
order to provide 1 week’s vaca- 
tion with pay for an employee 





working the entire year. 


No provision for paid vacations. 


Paid vacations established; 1 
week for employees holding 
positions during the entire 
previous year; other employees 
granted 1 day for each 37 days 
worked. 

Increased to: 2 weeks for em- 
ployees holding positions dur- 
ing the entire previous year; 
others granted 1 day for each 
26 days worked. 


No provision for paid vacations. 
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E—Related Wage Practices '—Continued. 





Commercial 





Effective date 
Hand compositors, 
machine operators 


Cylinder pressmen 


Hand compositors, 
machine operators 





Paid Vacations—Continued 





nodat 


d credit 
vide 2 weeks’ 


to pro- 
vacation with 





Dee. 3, 1945... 


Jan. 1, 1946 .... 


Sept. 19, 1949 _. 


Increased vacation credits to pro- 
vide 3 weeks’ vacation in 1951. 


Feb. 6, 1950. ... 


May 1, 1951. ..- 


I d credit schedule to pro- 
vide 2 weeks’ vacation with 
pay. 





Increased vacation credits to pro- 
vide 3 weeks’ vacation 


.| Changed to: 3 weeks for em- 





Increased to: 3 weeks for em- 
ployees holding positions dur- 
ing the entire previous calendar 
year; others, 1 day for each 17 


ployees working minimum of 
225 straight-time shifts during 
previous calendar year; others, 
1 day for each 16 days worked. 


Paid vacations established; 1 week 
for employees who held regular 
situations during the entire 
previous calendar year; others, 
1 day for each 52 days worked. 

Increased to: 2 weeks for em- 
ployees holding positions ¢ uring 
the entire previous yea; others, 
1 day for each 26 days worked. 


Increased to 3 weeks for employees 
holding positions during the en 
tire previous calendar year; 
others, 1 day for each 17 days 
worked, 





Reporting Time 





Full day’s pay guaranteed men 
employed after regular starting 
time or laid off before regular 
quitting time. Four hours 
double time pay guaranteed for 
work on Sundays and holidays. 


Jan. 1, 1939 (in 
effect). 








Full day’s pay guaranteed to em- 
ployees reporting for work, or 
employed after the regular- 
starting time, or laid off before 
the regular quitting time. 


No provision for reporting time. 


Full day’s pay guaranteed em- 
ployees on afternoon newspapers 
when called to work on Sun- 
days. 





Call-Back Allowance 





Jan. 1, 1939 (in | $1 in addition to overtime rate for 
effect). | hours worked when called back 
to work at other than regular 

hours. 


June 27, 1948. _ Increased to: $3. 


No provision for call-back allow- 


$1 in addition to overtime rate for 
hours worked when called back 
after completing work on reg- 





No provision for call-back allow- 
ance. 





i 
id. 


Accident and Sickness Benefits 


Employer-paid benefits of $40 a 





Apr. 1, 1948 ---| No provision for 
sickness benefits. 





week or 34 of this amount if 
basic earnings are under $60 for 
maximum of 13 weeks less bene- 
fits received under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Pay- 
ments to start on first day in 
case of accident and eighth day 
in case of illness. 








No provision for accident and 
sickness benefits. 


No provision for accident and sick 
ness benefits. 
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E—Related Wage Practices '—Cortinued. 





Commercial 





Hand compositors, 
} machine operators 


Effective date | 


Cylinder pressmen 


| Hand compositors, 
machine operators 





Severance Allowance 





Jan. 1, 1939. 
Oct. 21, 1945... 


No provision for severance pay 
| ‘ pee 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


No provision for severance pay... 


| | 

| No provision for severance pay... 

Severance allowance established 
providing 1 week’s pay for 1 
year of service, 2 weeks for 2 
years, 3 weeks for 3 years, and 
4 weeks for 4 or more years, to 
regular situation holders dis- 
missed by reason of merger or 
permanent suspension of news- 
Paper. 


No provision for severance pay. 











1 The last entry under each item represents the most recent change. 

3 Length of day shift and first niet shifts: 8 hours up Oct. 24, 1945; 744 
hours—Oct. 24, 1945. to Mar. 4, 1946; 744 hours t 

’ nee of of da shift and first nishe shift on 2-shift cpanegiens . _beese up 
to Ms - 4.4 hours thereafter. On 3-shift operation—day shift 8 hours; 
first n ght per 7% hours, and second night shift 7 hours up to May 6, 1946. 
by ye day shift 74 hours, first night shift 6%4 hours, and second night 
shift 644 hours. 


* Length of and first night shift: 744 hours to June 12, 1939; 74 hours 
thereaft er; pb bt shift (lobster) 6 hours throughout the period covered. 
Length of day shift 74 hours; night shift 7 hours. 


—JameEs P. CorKERY 
Division of Wage Statistics 





Wage Chronology No. 11: 
Aluminum Co. of America ' 


Supplement 1 


WAGE DISCUSSIONS were reopened in November 
1950 by the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) and the International Council of Aluminum 
Workers Unions (AFL) with the Aluminum Co. of 
America, in accordance with contract terms. 
The negotiated settlement provided six paid 
holidays for steelworkers in all plants and a wage 
increase for five Southern plants. The Aluminum 
Workers procured a general wage increase in 
all plants for which they are the collective bar- 
These changes, effective in De- 
cember 1950, supplemented a 10-percent wage 
increase (reported in the basic chronology) 
granted to both unions on October 1, 1950. 

The 1939-50 chronology is brought up-to-date 
by the following additions: 


gaining agent. 


'See Wage Chronology No. 11—Aluminum Co. of America, 1939-50, 
Monthly Labor Review December 1950 or BLS Serial No. R. 2015 


A—General Wage Changes 





Plant and union! Effective 





Alcoa, Tenn. (USA- CIO) 

Badin, N. C. -| 

Bauxite and Drury, Ark. (2 mines) (USA- 
CIO). 

Bridgeport, Conn. (USA-CIO) ---.------ 


Chillicothe, a Ae U-AFL) 
Cressona, Pa. (AWU-AFL) 
Davenport, = 

Detroit, Mich. (USA-CIO) 


East St. Louis, Ill. (AWU-AFL) 
Edgewater, N. J. (USA-CIO) 

Lafayette, Ind. (AWU-AFL)------------| 
Massena, N. Y. (AWU-AFL) - -- 


Mobile, Ala. (USA-CIO) 
New Kensington, Pa. (USA-CIO) 
Richmond, Ind, (USA-CIO) 
Point Comfort, Tex. (USA-CIO)3 
October 1950 
December 1950 





! Union representation in 1951. 
1 The parties negotiated, subject to Wage Stabilization Board eansovel, 
nm agreement providing a 9 cent an hour increase plus an additional 1 cent 

in the base labor classification, effective February 5, 1951, for these operations. 
, e~ anized and covered by collective-bargaining agreement for first time 
in 1950 

‘ The general wage change consisted of a 10 cent an hour increase plus an 
additional 5 cents for laborers and potmen, effective in September 1950 and a 
supple al amount jent to bring the total to 10 percent in October 
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B—Related Wage Practices 





Effective date Provision 


Application, exceptions, and other related matters 





Holiday Pay 





Dec. 20, 1950 (USA- 
CIO) 


6 paid holidays established for which workers with 30 
days’ seniority received 8 hours’ straight-time pay. 
Double time (total) for holidays worked. 


Same holidays as listed under entry of 
Nov. 11, 1939. 





General Wage Regulations 11-12; 
Ceiling Price Regulations 27-42 ' ° 


WAGE STABILIZATION action by the reconstituted 
Wage Stabilization Board during May and the 
first week of June 1951 comprised a new general 
wage regulation covering agricultural workers, 
together with two amendments to existing orders; 
several resolutions clarifying wage directives; and 
the establishment of a commission to administer 
wage stabilization in the building and construction 
industry. 

In the field of price stabilization, 16 new ceiling 
regulations were issued by the Office of Price 
Stabilization in the month of May. 


Wage Regulations 


Procedures for requesting modification of the 
rules for establishing wage rates for new plants 
(General Wage Regulation 9) were outlined in an 
amendment to GWR 9, unanimously adopted on 
May 15 by the Wage Stabilization Board. Such 
requests may be made to the Board in cases 
where the basic regulation rules “would be un- 
workable or would cause undue hardships in the 
circumstances of the particular case.” In this 
connection, the Board agreed to consider special 
treatment for companies who want to extend 
their insurance and pension plan to new plants 
in differeit areas, and to consider giving new 
plants permission to install their own rate-range 
wage structures in an area where it was customary 
to have a single rate for a job classification. 

At the same time, the Board issued instructions 
to its staff (in the form of a resolution) to con- 
sider duly the most recent applicable Davis- 


Bacon wage rate determination which was based 
upon rates in effect prior to January 25, 1951. 
This action was taken pending establishment of 
policy, and to expedite processing of current 
cases involving Federal construction covered by 
the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Special wage-control rules for agricultural labor 
were established by the Board on May 17, when 
it unanimously approved GWR 11, applying the 
existing wage stabilization program to agricul- 
tural labor. Under this regulation, farm wage 
rates below 95 cents an hour may be increased 
up to that level, without reference to the 10-per- 
cent formula. In addition, the base date for 
calculating all farm wage increases was changed 
from January 15, 1950, to the applicable crop 
season during 1950. 

A revised GWR 10 issued May 23 relaxes con- 
ditions which must be met to obtain approval 
for “tandem” adjustments. The limitation in the 
original order, which required that adjustments, 
to be covered, must take effect and be applicable 
to work performed on or before February 9, 
1951, was removed. 

In addition, the definition of “‘tandem relation- 
ship” was modified by abolishing the provision 
which limited tandem relationships to wage 
changes in the same industry and the same mar- 
ket area. Requirement that a tandem relation- 
ship must be shown to have existed over a period 
of 10 years was changed to 5 years. However, 
petitions may be filed outlining all of the circum- 
stances for tandem relationship increases for 
periods of less than 5 years. The amendment 
further specifies that petitions for approval of 
tandem wage adjustments must be filed with the 
nearest Wage and Hour Division of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 
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A 12-member tripartite commission (with an 
equal number of representatives of labor, industry, 
and the public), to be responsible for administering 
wage stabilization in the building and construction 
industry, was established by GWR 12. This 
regulation was adopted by the Board and issued 
on May 31, after consultation with the Secretary 
of Labor. The new commission, to be known as 
the Construction Industry Stabilization Com- 
mission, will be located in the U. S. Department 
of Labor, but will function as a part of the WSB 
and will conform to the “regulations, policies, 
orders, and decisions’’ of the Board. 

Productivity increases (“improvement factor’’ 
or “deferred increases’’), executed prior to January 
26, 1951, and currently pending before the Board, 
were authorized for processing in a resolution 
adopted June 6. This applies if the productivity 
increases are similar to the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) and General Motors Corp. con- 
tract provisions, and if the employer affirms that 
the wage increase will not be used as the founda- 
tion of a price increase request. 


Price Regulations 


Solid fuels received at, and sold from, dock on 
the United States bank of Lake Superior and on 
that part of the west bank of Lake Michigan north 
of and including Waukegan, IIl., were placed 
under ceiling prices by Ceiling Price Regulation 


27, issued on May 1. It does not apply to sales 
of vessel fuel or retail sales, nor does it cover 
pricing of coke, briquettes, or packaged fuel at 
the producing level. 

Specific dollars-and-cents prices, on a delivered 
basis, for 87 grades of sorted new cotton, linen, 
and underwear cuttings were outlined in CPR 28, 
issued May 2 and effective May 7. In addition, 
the regulation sets forth the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in determining the price of nonspecified 
sorted grades. 

Pure nickel scrap, Monel metal scrap, stainless 
steel scrap, and other scrap materials containing 
nickel were placed under specific ceilings by CPR 
29 issued May 3, effective May 8. The regula- 
tion applies to sales and deliveries by any person, 
including importers and exporters. 

In CPR 30—a companion regulation to CPR 
22; (for discussion of this regulation, see Monthly 
Labor Review, June 1951, p. 664)—ceiling prices of 


manufacturers of machinery and related manu- 
factured goods,? and for the services of installation 
and erection of machinery were established. 
CPR 30 was issued May 4 and is effective May 
28 (extended to July 2 by amendment 6). Pricing 
methods used in this regulation are substantially 
the same as those used in CPR 22. 

A formula for computing ceiling prices for sales 
of imported commodities of importers, whole- 
salers, and retailers was provided in CPR 31, 
issued May 4 and effective May 9. In general, 
sellers of imported commodities, in determining 
ceiling prices, were ordered not to exceed the mark- 
up in effect during the base period July 1, 1949, 
to June 30, 1950. 

Ceiling prices for all sales and deliveries of 
crude petroleum by producers, sellers, and refiners 
were fixed by CPR 32, issued May 7, effective 
May 12. The regulation establishes the ceiling 
price, at the receiving tank level, as the posted 
purchase price on January 25, 1951. 

Ferrotungsten, tungsten metal powder, and 
other tungsten products were placed under ceiling 
prices by CPR 33, issued on May 7. It is appli- 
cable to any person who sells the products, in- 
cluding importers and exporters. 

Various commercial and personal services with 
an estimated annual sales of $10 billion, and 
thousands of amusements and recreational facil- 
ities and industrial services were placed under 
ceiling regulations by CPR 34, issued May 11 
and effective May 16. Ceiling prices established 
are at levels in existence during the base period 
December 19, 1950, through January 25, 1951. 
Among the principal services covered are: barbers 
and beauticians; automobile, radio and household 
appliance repairs; laundry and dry cleaning and 
tailor shops; shoe repairers; parking lots; filling 
stations; checking accounts at banks; bowling 
alleys, skating rinks, and golf fees; and admis- 
sions to amusement parks. 

Dollars-and-cents ceilings for sellers of wool, 
alpaca, and mohair, and of tops and noils which 
are semimanufactures of wool used as raw material 
by woolen and worsted mills, were fixed by CPR 
35 issued May 9. 

Specific dollars-and-cents maximum prices were 
established for certain used steel drums, raw and 
reconditioned, and for the services of recondi- 
tioning and lining such drums, by CPR 36, issued 
May 11 and effective May 16. 
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OPS stabilized cotton-yarn and textile prices 
at the manufacturing level, by CPR 37, issued 
May 16, effective May 28 (extended to July 2 
by amendment 1). Individually computed ceilings 
based on pre-Korean levels, adjusted for increases 
in cost of manufacturing materials and labor, will 
replace the freeze prices which held textile mills to 
their highest prices between December 19, 1950, 
through January 25, 1951. 

Specific dollars-and-cents ceiling prices for 
pulpwood produced in the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and New York (except 9 counties), were 
established by CPR 38, issued May 16. 

For certain marine feed products sold by proces- 
sors, importers, and distributors, ceiling prices 
were specified in CPR 39, issued May 24, effective 
May 29. Products affected are fish scrap, fish 
meal, fish solubles, and specialty feed products. 

Dollars-and-cents ceiling import purchase prices 
for burlap of specified constructions were fixed 
by CPR 40 issued May 24. The regulation also 
outlines a method for computing ceiling prices for 
sales of burlap efter importation. 

Sales of shoes by manufacturers (including 
manufacturer-retailers) were placed under ceilings 
by CPR 41, issued May 29, effective June 4. 
Under a formula, prices are based on pre-Korean 
levels, with adjustments to reflect increases in 
material and labor costs. 

Ceiling prices for certain canned vegetables of 
the 1951 spring pack were fixed by CPR 42, 
issued May 31. It establishes ceiling prices for 
sales by canners of the spring pack of canned 
asparagus, green beans, spinach, and vegetable 
greens other than spinach, produced and processed 
between January 1, 1951, and June 30, 1951. 

1 Sources: Federal Registers vol. 16, No. 86, May 3, 1951, pp. 3891, and 3895; 
No. 87, May 4, 1951, p. 3945; No. 88, May 5, 1951, p. 4109; No. 89, May 8, 1951, 
Pp. 4184 and 4189; No. 90, May 9, 1951, p. 4273; No. 91, May 10, 1951, p. 4335; 
No. 93, May 12, 1951, pp. 4446 and 4451; No. 96, May 17, 1951, p. 4612; No. 97, 
May 18, 1951, p. 4644; No. 98, May 19, 1951, p. 4714; No. 102, May 25, 1951, 
Pp. 4936 and 4938; No. 103, May 26, 1951, p. 4967; No. 104, May 29, 1951, pp. 
5010, 5014 and 5015; No. 105, May 30, 1951, p. 5044; No. 106, June 1, 1951, p. 
5112; OPS releases May 14, 21 and 28, 1951; and WSB releases, May 16, June 
1 and 7, 1951. 

3In general, commodities covered are: Prime movers, industrial power 
apparatus, material working and fabricating machinery, machine tools, farm 
equipment, automotive equipment and parts (with the exception of passenger 
automobiles), insulated electric wire and cable, construction and mining 
machinery, electrical equipment, railroad and street railway equipment, 
auxiliary industrial equipment, forgings, screw machine products, stampings, 
fabricated structural] stee! shapes, plates and bars, industrial, pharmaceutical, 
optical and laboratory glassware, marine equipment, aircraft parts, related 
equipment of various kinds, and adjuncts, subassemblies and parts for the 
foregoing. 


State Court Injunctions in 
Labor-Management Disputes 


SEVENTEEN Srates currently have restrictions 
upon labor injunctions in their courts.’ Few of 
these anti-injunction laws are nearly as compre- 
hensive as the Federal Norris-LaGuardia Act of 
1932; several of them establish only one or two of 
the procedural restrictions of that law; and the 
most frequently duplicated of the Federal restric- 
tions are those curbing ex parte restraining orders 
and providing for jury trial in contempt cases. 
The effectiveness and scope of these State laws are 
described in a document issued in connection with 
Senate Resolution 140 of the 8lst Congress, 2d 
Session. This report, from which the following in- 
formation was obtained, is the work of four univer- 
sities ? undertaken with grants of funds from the 
Subcommittee on Labor-Management Relations * 
authorized by the Senate Rules and Administration 
Committee. 

A section of the report, dealing with injunctions 
in Federal] courts since the enactment of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act states: “Examination of the prac- 
tice in the Federal courts in equity actions grow- 
ing out of labor disputes and of their decisions in 
these cases leaves little doubt that the .. . act 
has pretty well accomplished its purposes.” 

None of the State anti-injunction laws have been 
held unconstitutional, the report pointed out. 
To the extent that they either copy or parallel 
provisions of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, these 
provisions control the procedure in the labor in- 
junction cases of the 17 States listed. In the other 
States, the Federal law is important in the State 
courts only to the extent that the latter volun- 
tarily follow Federal example. The report con- 
tinues: “It is not surprising, hence, that there is 
a somewhat different story to be told regarding 
injunctions in labor cases in the State courts 
from that applying to the Federal courts.” 

Conclusions, which follow, relate to injunction 
actions (other than those premised upon the Taft- 
Hartley Act) against unions in which the plaintiffs 
were employers or associations of employers. 

(1) Injunctions issued in State courts have de- 
creased in number far less than those in the Fed- 
eral courts. Some doubt exists whether there 
has been any decrease, but the author of the 
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report believes that the volume has been appre- 
ciably less than in the 1920’s. There is no doubt 
that the number of injunctions applied for, but 
denied, has increased greatly. 

(2) Wide differences exist between regions and 
States in the number of injunctions issued in 
labor cases. In addition, variations are consider- 
able as between different years for the same State. 

(3) Ex parte restraining orders have become 
increasingly uncommon in most State courts, but 
remain the standard procedure in the Los Angeles 
and Southeastern States areas. However, re- 
straining orders of this type are reported in all 
of the regional studies made for this report. 

(4) Full hearings continue to be the exception, 
even when injunctions are not issued ex parte, 
and relatively few such cases extend beyond the 
trial courts. Lack of full hearings, in which 
witnesses testify in open court and are subject to 
cross examination, does not result from any 
“‘abuse”’ of the injunction procedure by the courts. 
Actually, the nature of labor-management dis- 
putes is the cause. Such disputes are usually 
short and al] pending legal proceedings are dis- 
missed upon settlement of a strike. 


(5) Instances of other “abuses”? have occurred 
in recent years but have tended to become less 
frequent than in earlier years. Complaints still 
are made of the issuance of injunction orders 
without supporting facts and of long delays in 


disposition of injunction cases. Some of these 
complaints can be supported, but they have 
clearly declined in seriousness. Reversals or 
modifications of orders by the trial court are 
usually based on facts which the court ascertained 
were different from those that had been assumed. 
Reversals on facts also occur in appellate courts; 
they are usually on questions of law. The report 
continues that “some reversals reflect what 
appears to have been a complete flouting of the 
law, as laid down in Supreme Court decisions.” 
Regarding contempt proceedings under labor in- 
junctions, few complaints have been raised in 
recent years. 

(6) Principal factors which account for the 
trends in injunction orders against unions in em- 
ployer-plaintiff cases, as noted previously, are the 
enactment of Federal and State anti-injunction 
laws; more widespread union recognition and 
employer knowledge that injunctions during labor 
disputes are not likely to improve future labor- 


management relations; the practice in the 1940’s 
of not attempting to operate plants during strikes; 
the general reaction of labor and public opinion 
against widespread use of injunctions; and Na- 
tional and State legislation on “unfair labor 
practices” and the provision of procedures to 
curb these practices. 

(7) Employers usually seek injunctions in order 
to obtain aid from the courts in fighting unions. 
However, they sometimes turn to the courts for the 
purpose of obtaining adequate police protection. 
Nevertheless, the great majority of injunctions in 
labor disputes are sought by employers for the 
first of these two reasons. The recent marked 
increase in the number of injunction actions seek- 
ing damages from unions is connected with the 
growing tactical use of injunction proceedings by 
employers to gain an advantageous bargaining 
position in fighting the unions in strikes and or- 
ganizational campaigns. 

(8) The effect of injunctions on the outcome of 
strikes and union organizational campaigns ap- 
pears to be varied. Such procedure is more likely 
to favor employers in organizational campaigns 
than in strikes. 

(9) The greatest evil in the use of injunctions 
is stated to be that it creates a feeling among 
union members, particularly their leaders, that 
the Government is against them. 

(10) Unions have used the injunction against 
employers and public officials to a greater extent 
since the Norris-LaGuardia Act became law than 
formerly. Such action was most frequent in the 
1930’s and decreased markedly in the 1940's. 

(11) Injunctions in intraunion disputes have 
increased greatly. These have been the out- 
growth of disputes over union office, disputes 
between local unions and internationals, factional 
disputes within unions, and union disciplinary 
action against members. The complainants have 
been individual aggrieved union members (e. g., 
seeking reinstatement and protection in their 
jobs), groups of members, and union officials. 

(12) In disputes between unions, injunctions 
are less common but appear to be increasing. 
Such injunctions have generally resulted from 
splits within unions and have involved claims to 
property of a former united union, the right to 
the use of its name, etc. Jurisdictional disputes 
resulting in injunctions have been infrequent. 

(13) Notwithstanding the increasing use of 
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injunctions (described in points 10-12 preceding), 
the feeling against employers and the courts has 
not lessened in cases of injunctions issued against 
trade-unions. When unions have themselves 
sought injunctive relief, their officers have often 
apologized for such action. Injunctions issued 
against unions and their officers (in intraunion 
and interunion cases) have been resented as 
much as those instituted by employers. Clearly, 
however, unions do not hesitate to seek injunc- 
tions to serve their needs. 

(14) In conclusion, the report states that there 
remains a great deal that is not known about labor 
injunctions, particularly in recent years. The 
subject was much studied in the 1920’s and the 
early 1930's, but little has been done in this field 
since the passage of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
The studies, which make up this report, add con- 
siderably to the factual knowledge of injunctions 
in labor cases in the last 15 years—particularly on 
procedural matters and the content of injunctions. 
The most serious remaining gap concerns “In- 
junctions in action.’’ The conclusions in the Sen- 
ate document were followed by a series of indi- 
vidual studies which discuss the subject State 
by State. 


' These States are Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

4 The universities commissioned to make the State studies are University 
of California (Los Angeles); Cornell University, New York State School of 
Labor and Industrial Relations; University of Wisconsin; and Duke Uni- 
versity. 

4 State Court Injunctions. Report of the Subcommittee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United 
States Congress, Senate, Pursuant to 8. Res. 140 (81 Cong.), A Resolution to 
Investigate the Field of Labor-Management Relations. Washington, 1951. 





Annual Conference of Society 
For Personnel Administration 


“OUTLOOK FOR PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT’ was the 
theme of a 2-day annual conference of the Society 
for Personnel Administration on May 10-11, 1951. 
The six panel sessions of the conference held in 
Washington, D. C., were attended by 737 Gov- 
ernment and industrial personnel administrators 
as well as educators and others in the field of 
personnel management. 


954114—51——__5 


Considerable concern was expressed by the 
speakers on possible manpower shortages arising 
from the Nation’s defense mobilization program. 
Speaking on the expansion of Government service, 
Elmer Staats, assistant director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, stated that a large Federal Govern- 
ment can be expected for many years to come and 
that Federal administrators should try to keep 
their individual personnel needs to a minimum. 
He emphasized the necessity for alertness on the 
part of all concerned in order to recognize and 
correct many practices that waste manpower in 
the Federal service. 

Personnel administration is currently facing its 
greatest challenge, James Mitchell, U. S. Civil 
Service Commissioner, stated in a talk on “scien- 
tific and administrative developments.” He said 
that the serious manpower shortage confronting 
the country in the next few years will require that 
personnel administrators make use of all the 
Nation's scientific and administrative knowledge. 
This will be required in order to find ways and 
means of increasing the over-all production of 
America’s manpower and of utilizing the man- 
power and womanpower of the Nation to the 
fullest extent. 

Seven pressing manpower problems face the 
Nation in the coming year, according to Robert 
C. Goodwin, director of the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Employment Security, who spoke on 


the general manpower situation. They are: 


(1) Critical shortages in specific professions and 
skills, resulting in increased turn-over and some 
pirating and hoarding. 

(2) Growing shortages of heavy labor in certain 
types of production centers. 

(3) Shortages of semiskilled workers in a growing 
number of areas. 

(4) Increasing difficulties in staffing and stabilizing 
employment in certain industries such as farming, 
underground mining, and lumbering. 

(5) Staffing new industries in sparsely populated 
areas. 

(6) A growing need for training and intensified 
recruitment. 

(7) Effecting the best possible distribution of job 
opportunities through the placement of procurement 
contracts and facilities in areas where labor supplies 
are available. 


The tremendous pressure on manpower arises, 
Mr. Goodwin said, because “the Nation is striving 
to superimpose the defense program upon a 
high-level civilian goods production, a level which 
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is to be limited only by demand and by the 
amount of materials available after defense needs 
are met.” In conclusion, he told the conference 
that the Labor Department is ready to carry its 
responsibilities in handling the manpower situation 
and “‘to give all possible assistance to local areas 
and to communities where the manpower problems 
arise and where they must be solved.” 
Salesmanship and leadership are the two great 
needs in the management of Federal Government 


personnel, Civil Service Chairman Robert Rams- 
peck stated in his address on management in the 
Federal Government. A Federal administrator, 
he said, must be willing “to stick his neck out and 
stand up for what he thinks.” He called for 
dynamic leadership from Government department 
and agency heads and for a planned, organized 
public relations program designed to inform the 
general public of the fine work being done by 
employees in the Federal service. 





Living Costs in Alaska: 
February 1951 Spot Survey 


FAMILY LIVING costs, and particularly housing 
costs, are substantially higher in Anchorage and 
Fairbanks, Alaska, than in Seattle, Wash., ac- 
cording to a spot survey conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics at the request of Government 
officials. Prices of goods and services, including 
housing, were 40 percent higher in Anchorage 
and 47 percent higher in Fairbanks than in Seattle 
in February 1951. However, with housing ex- 
cluded, prices were approximately 29 percent and 
36 percent higher, respectively, in the Alaskan 
cities than in Seattle. 

In comparison with the Bureau’s last similar 
study made in March 1945, contract rent as well 
as total housing costs were proportionately much 
higher in the two Alaskan cities in 1951. On the 


other hand, price differentials had narrowed 
materially by 1951 on food and apparel, but re- 
mained comparatively the same for miscellaneous 
goods and services. 

The following tabulation shows the relative 
differences in the cost of consumption goods, 
rents, and services between the two Alaskan cities 
and Seattle in February 1951. 


Indexes (Seattle=100)_ 
Anchorage Fairbanks 
137 147 
abn 119 125 
Housing !__- 213 217 
Other #____- 125 130 





ee 140 147 
All items except housing-_-- 129 136 


1 Rent for 2- and 3-room dwellings meeting certain standards including 
inside bath, plus fuel, utilities, and housefurnishings. 

? Personal care, medical care, household operation, transportation, reading, 
recreation, and tobacco, 
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Effects of Outlet Type and 
Location on Price 


INTENSIVE STUDIES of retail prices and price rela- 
tionships made during the past year, constitute a 
major part of the 3-year program of the revision of 
the Consumers’ Price Index. The accuracy of the 
CPI depends in large part on how well the samples 
used in constructing the index reflect price changes 
for the goods and services bought by moderate- 
income families. The principal purposes of the 
current price studies are to determine what sam- 
ples of (1) cities, (2) stores and sellers of services, 
and (3) goods and services are needed to measure 
price changes respectively for all cities; for all 
stores and sellers of services; and for all goods and 
services, and (4) what methods of price collection 
techniques should be adopted for the CPI. 

Like any measure based on sample observa- 
tions, the index is subject to sampling error. The 
degree of this error decreases as the representative- 
ness of the sample improves. The series of sam- 
ples—cities, stores, items—on which the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index is based are sources of statis- 
tical error. The extent and relative importance of 
these errors must be calculated and evaluated 
through statistical test before decisions can be 
made on the need and methods for reducing them. 

The Bureau’s program for special price studies 
is divided into four major parts: 

I. The Jtem Survey is a study of relationships of 
price and price movements among the goods and 
services to be represented in the revised CPI. For 
the past year, prices have been collected for hun- 
dreds of items bought by moderate-income fami- 
lies, in order to identify “price families”; i. e., 
groups of items, with homogenous price-determin- 
ing characteristics, for which prices fluctuate 
similarly. Based on the analysis of price move- 


ments of items within “price families,”’ the sample 
of items necessary to represent price changes for 
all items, within the limits of permissible statistical 
error, will be chosen. 

IT. The Outlet Survey is a study of relationships 
of prices and price movements among different 
types of retailers and among retailers in different 
sections of the city. The purpose of this study is 
to learn in what kinds of stores and from what 
sections of a city prices should be collected in order 
to get a sufficiently precise measure of price 
changes representing all kinds of stores in all 
sections of a city. 

III. The Intercity Survey is a study of relation- 
ships of prices and price movements among dif- 
ferent cities. Prices collected in a large number of 
cities for a selected list of consumers’ goods and 
services will yield estimates of similarities and dif- 
ferences in price movements among cities of 
different characteristics, such as, size, location, 
climate, average income, ete. 

IV. The Pricing Techniques Survey is being made 
to determine the necessary changes in price-collec- 
tion procedures in order to improve the accuracy 
of the index. 

In this article, the design and preliminary results 
of the study of price relationships among stores 
and sections of city (II above) are described 
briefly. Additional reports in future issues of the 
Review will contain the results of the other surveys 
on cities and items. 

The preliminary conclusions in the present 
study indicate the phases of this survey that will 
require more detailed analysis. It is apparent 
that some general rules can be applied to the 
structural set-up of the final outlet sample. How- 
ever, more detailed decisions will be made in es- 
tablishing the sample of outlets for the revision 
of the CPI. Findings will be subjected to further 
study and, in conjunction with the other experi- 
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mental surveys listed, will be used to revise and 
improve the current sample for the CPI. 


Outlet Survey 


An outlet (retail store) sample survey was initi- 
ated in Chicago in September 1950 by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Six field representatives of 
the Bureau began a systematic canvass of over 300 
retail establishments in various sections of the city 
to obtain prices for 75 items. This pricing was 
continued for 6 consecutive months and is to be 
followed by two quarterly pricings. 

Retailers were classified according to their store 
characteristics, i. e., department store or family 
clothing store, chain or independent, annual sales 
volume, etc., to verify and evaluate the stratifi- 
cation of the sample. 

A similar survey was started in Youngstown, 
Ohio, in November 1950. However, not enough 
time has yet elapsed to analyze these data. 


Design of Chicago Sample 


A scientific block sample design was drawn up 
for the Chicago survey. It consisted of a cross- 
classification of section of city by type of store 
by type of operation. This sample design was 
used for each of the 75 different items included in 
this survey. 

The sample of items, outlets, and sections of 
the city selected for this survey were carefully 
chosen. The item sample was selected to repre- 
sent the commodity groups included in the CPI. 
The selection was: 


Number of items 


SN: i<- s/c purigcihen wibintesiibdinethaintithedasee 17 
Rents ! 


Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration 2 
ae eee 19 


1 Items in sample are such home-ownership expenditures as maintenance, 
repair, etc. 


Selection of types of stores was based on those 
outlets in the current CPI sample plus those not 
currently included in the index, such as (a) those 
outlets that are new in the retail distribution field 
(e. g., unpainted-furniture stores, self-service 


clothing stores, etc.) and (6) outlets which have 
changed their price lines to meet the demands of 
the moderate-income families. 

Approximately 53 different types of stores were 
chosen for this survey. These were: 


Department stores. 

Men’s or men’s and boys’ furnishings. 
Women’s or women’s and girls’ furnishings. 
Children’s clothing and furnishings. 
Men's shoe stores. 

Women's shoe stores. 

Family shoe stores. 

Family clothing stores. 

Mail-order houses— Retail 

Dry goods and general merchandise. 
Army-Navy surplus stores. 

Furniture stores. 

Discount houses. 

Rugs and carpet stores. 

Household appliances or radio. 
Unpainted-furniture stores. 

Linoleum (and shade) shops. 

Public utility stores. 

Variety stores. 

Tobacco stores. 

Liquor stores (package). 
Optometrists. 

Credit jewelry stores. 

Movie theaters. 

Doctors’ offices, general practitioner. 
Doctors’ offices, surgeon. 

Dentists’ offices. 

Beauty shops. 

Dry cleaners. 

Laundries. 

Launderettes (self-service). 

Chain super markets—Combination. 
Chain non-super markets—Combination. 
Independent super markets—Combination. 
Independent non-super markets—Combination 
Independent non-self-service—Combination. 
Produce stores—Specialty. 

Meat market—Specialty. 

Fish (only) market—Specialty. 

Dairy (only) stores—Specialty. 
Bakery shops. 

Delicatessens. 

Candy shops. 

Ford used car dealers. 

Chevrolet used car dealers. 

Plymouth used car dealers. 
Independent used car dealers. 
Gasoline stations. 

Garages. 

Automobile accessories stores. 
Apothecaries. 

Chain drug stores. 

Independent drug stores. 
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The sections of the city were originally selected 
in Washington by persons familiar with Chicago 
and its trading areas and also from available 
market research data. This selection was then 
checked with merchandising authorities in the 
city. 

Classification of the sections of the city was 
made as follows: Central—the one point of largest 
concentration of retail firms and business houses 
in the city. In Chicago this involved a section, 
12 blocks in radius, with its mid-point at Madison 
and State Streets. Neighborhood—the major com- 
munity shopping districts located outside of the 
central section and within the city limits. Su- 
burbs—areas located within 15 miles of the city 
limits. 

Many distinctive “types of store operation” 
were considered for inclusion in this survey. Of 
these, the commonest are chains and independents. 
Chain-type stores are national, regional, and 
local. Some independent types have their own 
buying staff and others utilize resident buying 
organizations. Any study of all of these types 
would have entailed a much larger study then 
was contemplated. Therefore, only chain and 
independent types were included. 

A minimum of two price quotations per cell 
(each type of store for each section of city) for 
each item was considered adequate for statistical 
analysis of price level and price trend. (In spite 
of the objective design of this sample, some devia- 
tions from this original pattern were encountered 
due to the limitations of time, money, insufficient 
price quotations, and a few outlet refusals.) 


Preliminary Findings 


Preliminary studies. of the data collected in 
Chicago disclosed that some tentative criteria 
were needed in order to establish an allowable 
error when analyzing price levels and trends.' 
It was decided that for this preliminary analysis 
of price trend, a relative error of 50 percent of 
price change could be allowed. This decision 
was based on the statistical theory that one item 
in the index, with a comparatively small relative 
importance could tolerate an error of 50 percent 
without affecting the index. However, for an- 
alysis of price level, a maximum error of 5 percent 
should be allowed. 


Some preliminary conclusions obtained from 
this survey are outlined. 

(1) The number of stores required to reduce the 
error of the estimate to the predetermined per- 
centage varies from item to item. It had been the 
belief of the Bureau that the findings for one 
item from a “price family’ could be used to esti- 
mate the size of sample required for all items 
within that price family. However, investiga- 
tion proved that, although the prices of all items 
within the family have the same price trend, the 
number of outlets to be priced to give a reliable 
estimate of that trend varies from item to item. 


Size and type of sample required to reduce the error in esti- 
mating price movement and price level to predetermined 
minimum 





Size of sample re- 
qotess Number 
> ay 





Items priced by specification 





Men's trot 4 Oxford, medium 
grade, calf uppe 

Men's — shoes: High, leather 
ou 

—— '$ street shoes: Oxford. arch 

type; calf or kid, medium grade. . 

Boys’ street shoes: Oxford, 244 to 6; 
elk or other, (exclude calf of Rip) 

Men's wool suits: Uard finis 
wors 


Unpainted chest of 
drawer box type 

Washing machine: ‘Electric non- 
automatic, wringer type 


Hot water ter: Re omenanente 
gas, in 


stalled . oxen 
Tires: 600 x 16, 4 ply, "100 level... 








ses “4 GG WP HB SOS & fS & 
—— mot 














! Analysis not complete. 


(2) The variance in the prices for some items 
is due to brand differences rather than to the type 
of store and its location. Most of these items 
showed that variation in price was due to the 
individual stores themselves rather than to the 
type of outlet or its location. Further scrutiny 
disclosed that this difference by store was directly 
attributable to the brand priced in that outlet, 
most of which were nationally advertised. 

(3) For some items the variance is due to the 
choice of store rather than to the type of store or 
its location. This seems to indicate that the 
individual store pricing policies or the variances 
within the item specification are responsible for 
these differences. 
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Average Prices for Nationally Advertised Men's 
Dress Shirts 





BY TYPE OF OUTLET 
$400 
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(4) Distribution patterns vary from item to 
item within a “price family.” The quality of an 
item and its related price level is a factor in de- 
termining the type of outlet to price. Not all 
items of men’s clothing can be found in the same 
type of outlet; department stores and mail-order 
retail stores are exceptions. Men’s work cloth- 
ing is not found in all types of outlets handling 
men’s clothing, particularly in men’s specialty 
shops. 

(5) Items used by some outlets as “leader” 
items tend to show large variance. In many 
cases this is due to a lag in price changes, probably 
resulting from some outlets’ disregard of the nor- 
mal price determining factors. 

(6) For some items, price changes are infre- 
quent. Items in this category are most services 
and a few drug items. Prices charged for movie 
admissions, medical and dental care, and beauty- 
shop services showed no change during the 6 
months of pricing. Most of these items had price 
level variance which could not be directly at- 
tributed to type of outlet or its location. 


The following examples illustrate the prelimi- 
nary conclusions discussed above. . 

(1) Required sample of stores varies by item 
within “price family.”” Shoes, which were classed 
as a “price family,” are one basis for this conclu- 
sion. To obtain a reliable outlet sample, for men’s 
and women’s shoes a smaller outlet sample was 
required than for men’s work shoes and boys’ 
street shoes. Also, it was found that men’s work 
shoes should be priced in all sections of a city, 
whereas all other shoes can be priced in a single 
section of the city. 

(2) Items showing variations due to brand differ- 
ences. Men’s dress shirts, nationally advertised, 
are an example for establishing this conclusion. 
A study of the average prices of men’s dress shirts 
by type of outlet shows that the price movement 
in all outlets is the same; the sole difference is in 
the price level (see chart). When the prices for 
the stores’ own brands were eliminated the differ- 
ence in level was very slight. In plotting prices 
by brand, the variation in price shown was due 
chiefly to brand rather than to type of outlet. 

(3) Items showing variance due to factors other 
than type of store. A water heater, installed, best 
illustrates this conclusion. The type and location 
of the outlet handling water heaters is not signifi- 
cant. The variation in the trend of prices could 
be controlled solely by the number of outlets 
priced. Thus, to reduce the relative error to 50 
percent, four outlets are sufficient. City health 
laws can affect the marketing of this item. If 
city regulations require a licensed plumber to in- 
stall heaters, licensed plumbers represent the 
largest suppliers of water heaters. Such regula- 
tions may indirectly affect price, but this could 
not be definitely determined from the present 
study. 

(4) Variances due to differences in distribution 
methods of items within a “price family.” Four 
items—wool suits, work trousers, dress shirts, and 
undershirts (medium quality)—from the men’s 
clothing “price family” best explain this conclu- 
sion. Although mail-order retail stores are among 
the largest retailers of work trousers and medium 
quality undershirts, they do not stock the wool 
suit (meeting BLS specification) nor the nation- 
ally advertised dress shirt. One of the important 
outlets for men’s suits and dress shirts (national 
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brand)—the men’s specialty shop—did not carry 
work clothing and frequently carried only the 
better quality undershirts. Conversely, some 
outlets selling work clothing in volume did not 
carry men’s suits and coats. The amount of 
variation in both price level and trend differed con- 
siderably from item to item within the men’s 
clothing group. 

The relative error in the price level of men’s 
suits was small, but in trend it was large. The 
absolute error in price change from September 
1950 to February 1951, based on a suit averaging 
$64, was approximately $5. To determine the 
nature of the price movement of, this item, the 
average monthly price by type of outlet was 
plotted against the average monthly price for all 
outlets combined. The price in no one type of out- 
let followed the trend for all outlets, largely 
because of the differences in type of store and type 
of operation. This can be explained by the fact 
that some stores offered this suit at reduced prices 
in their January sales. 

The price variances in both level and trend for 
men’s work trousers were relatively small. Few 


outlets reported price changes for this item over the 
6-month period. It was found that pricing in one 


store would reduce the relative error of an average 
price to 3 percent. To determine which types of 
outlets would best represent the trend and level of 
prices for this item, the average monthly price for 
each type of outlet was plotted against the average 
monthly price for all outlets. Preliminary results 


indicate that mail-order retail stores and Army- 
and-Navy surplus stores would be the best 
selections. 

(5) Variances due to “Price Leader’’ items. The 
felt base rug is the best example of this type of 
item. Many stores carry this rug as a convenience 
to their regular customers or as a promotional item 
to attract trade. When this rug is carried as a pro- 
motional item, the mark-up is kept at a minimum 
and sometimes sales are made at a loss. Pre- 
liminary results indicate that price lag by outlet 
accounts for most of the variance. In order to 
reduce the relative error in price trend, for a short 
period, a large sample of outlets by types would be 
required in all sections of the city. As the period is 
lengthened, the number of stores required to 
reduce the error in trend decreases, thus eliminat- 
ing the short-term lags. 

(6) Items showing no price movement during the 
6 months of pricing. Most of the services and a few 
drug items were in this category. This indicates * 
that for these items pricing could be done quarterly 
or even semi-annually with little effect on the 
index. 

—Rots Rosakrans 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living 


1 All results were analyzed by the variance analysis method. Price move- 
ments were calculated by using the accumulated percent of price change for 
three overlapping periods (September 1950 through December 1950; October 
1950 through January 1951; and November 1950 through February 1951). 
Prices for the month of September 1950 were used to study the variation in the 
level of prices. These were rechecked by using February 1951 prices, if the 
trend variances were large. 











Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor’ 





Wages and Hours? 


Work on Yacht Covered by FLSA. A United States Court 
of Appeals held * that an employee who made repairs on a 
private yacht while it was moored in port preparatory to 
its sale and transportation abroad was covered by pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended. Therefore, he was entitled to compensation of 
time and a half for overtime work, as required by section 
7 (a) of the act. 

The ship in question was originally built and used as a 
private yacht. During World War II, it was taken over 
by the Canadian Government for training purposes. 
After the war it was sold to a private individual who 
traveled in it to Miami. There he had extensive repairs 
and refurnishing done so that it could be sold at a profit. 
(He had a foreign interest in mind as purchaser.) An 
employee hired by a shipping corporation to perform this 
work later sued the corporation for overtime compensation 
under the FLSA. 

The trial court dismissed the employee’s complaint, 
stating that transportation of the vessel was not, under the 
circumstances, ‘‘commerce” as defined in the act, because 
its sale was a mere incident and not the carrying on of a 
trade or business. The trial court concluded, therefore, 
that the employee was not “engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce” so as to come 
within protection of the act. 

Citing the Powell case,‘ the appellate court said that the 
United States Supreme Court in that decision had rejected 
the test used by the lower court. “Coverage of the act,” the 
appellate court stated, “‘is not limited to employees engaged 
in producing goods solely for competitive markets, but 
extends also to production of goods for interstate trans- 
portation or delivery, even though such goods are trans- 
ported for use or consumption by the owner and not for 
sale orexchange.”’ ‘Moreover’, the appellate court pointed 
out, “it is not the nature of the employer’s business, but 
the character of the employee’s work that determines the 
applicability of the act”’. 

In reversing the trial court, it pointed out that section 
3 (i) of the act expressly included in its definition of 
“goods” the word “ship” and that the repair of ships, as 
well as their original construction, “is the ‘production of 
goods for commerce’ within the meaning of the act.” 
When the yacht moved from Canada to Miami, it was 
clearly an instrumentality of commerce, the court stated, 
even though such transportation was not in connection 
with a trade or business. Although the ship lay in port 
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for over a year, it did not lose its status as an instru- 
mentality of commerce. 

Therefore, the court concluded, the employee was 
engaged in production of goods for commerce and was 
entitled to his overtime claim. 


Construction-Material Checker Covered by FLSA. A New 
York City Court held § that an employee checking incom- 
ing supplies for a construction company, and working away 
from the construction site, was engaged in interstate 
commerce within the meaning of the act and therefore 
could recover overtime compensation. 

The construction company was authorized to build 
various army installations in Bermuda. Material shipped 
from the United States to the port of St. George was 
checked off the ships by an employee, who later checked 
it again on the docks. Three-fourths of his work was 
done away from the construction sites and at the port of 
St. George. He worked 1,352 hours in excess of 40 hours a 
week and claimed $1,279.08 as unpaid overtime compensa- 
tion. He also claimed an equal amount as liquidated 
damages under section 16 (b) of the FLSA. The company 
contended that the employee was not subject to the act 
because he was not engaged incommerce. It also defended 
on the ground that the Portal-to-Portal Act relieved it of 
liability. 

It was clear, the court found that “‘the work [of the 
employee] . . . in connection with these materials was so 
closely related to such movement in interstate commerce 
as to be practically a part of it’’ and that therefore, the 
employee was engaged in commerce within the meaning of 
the FLSA. 

The company’s second defense—that its omission to 
pay overtime was “in good faith in conformity with and in 
reliance on’ an administrative ruling by an agency of the 
United States, and that the employee’s action was thus 
barred under section 9 of the Portal-to-Portal Act—was 
denied. The court said that such a defense raised a 
question as to whether any administrative agency had 
granted the company the right to refuse to pay overtime. 
A circular letter from the United States Corps of Engineers 
to district engineers, concerning payroll! audit, and a letter 
from an army official denving the company’s request for 
permission to increase the employee’s salary, were not 
evidence that an agency of the United States had granted 
the company exemption from certain overtime provisions 
of the FLSA. 

The court concluded that the employee was entitled to 
recover his unpaid compensation. But, it found, the com- 
pany had acted in good faith, if in ignorance, in failing to 
pay the employee. Therefore, exercising its discretion 
under section 11 of the Portal Act, the court relieved the 
company of its obligation to pay an additional! penalty as 
liquidated damages. 


Labor Relations 


Lock-out By Members of Employers’ Association Held 
Illegal. With Board member Murdock not participating 
in the decision, the NLRB ruled * that members of an 
employers’ association violated the National Labor Rela- 
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tions (Wagner) Act as amended by the Labor Management 
Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act. The employers concerned 
temporarily laid their employees off when the employees’ 
union called a strike against one member of the association. 
In a prior decision ? (Mr. Murdock dissenting), the NLRB 
ruled that association members violated the LMRA when 
they discharged their workers because the employees’ 
union had called a strike against an association member. 

The present decision continues the rationale of the former 
decision, and prevents members of employer associations 
from locking out their employees in an attempt to aid 
another association member who is threatened with a 
strike. The union in this case had bargained since 1937 
with an employer association of furniture companies. On 
June 3, 1949, an impasse occurred over a new contract 
and the union told the association that it would call a 
strike against one of the member companies, which paid 
lower wages than the others. Soon after, the union 
placed pickets around two stores and the warehouse of 
that company. On June 4, 11 of the 19 employer mem- 
bers notified their employees by pamphlets and letters that 
their stores would be closed until further notice because 
of the union’s activities. The 11 companies reopened their 
stores on July 9, 1950, after the strike against the one 
company had been settled and an association-wide con- 
tract had been signed. 

In its complaint to the Board, the union contended 
that the 11 companies’ lock-out was discriminatory and 
in violation of section 8 (a) (1) and (a) (3) of the LMRA. 
The trial examiner agreed with the union’s complaint, 
basing his decision on the earlier case mentioned above. 

In sustaining the trial examiner, the Board reasoned 
that no matter how the strike was considered, it was clear 
that the 11 companies had laid off their employees because 
of that activity. The companies, the Board stated, thus 
served notice on all members of the bargaining unit “that 
resort to lawful protected concerted activity by the em- 
ployees of any employer-member of the bargaining unit 
would subject other employee-members of the bargaining 
unit to the reprisal of a temporary loss of employment.” 
This action, the Board declared, was contrary to the rights 
guaranteed by section 7, and was in violation of section 
8 (a) (1) and (a) (3) of the act. 


Employees Not Protected When Honoring Picket Line. De- 
cisions limiting the “concerted activities of employees for 
the purpose of... mutual aid. ..,” which are 
protected under section 7 of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, are always of keen interest. In the past the 
Supreme Court has held that (1) a sit-down strike ® dis- 
solves the protection of the act, and (2) a breach of con- 
tract *® justifies discharge by an employer. A United 
States court of appeals has held ® that participants in a 
wildeat strike forfeit the law’s protection. The NLRB 
has ruled " that a slow-down is not a form of protected 
activity. 
Recently the United States Court of Appeals at Chicago 
added another activity to those that are given no protec- 
tion—refusal to cross the picket lines of another union.” 
The facts in the case arose under the Wagner Act and 
involved eight supervisors who were represented by a 
954114516 


union, in the city of Chicago. Another union, represent- 
ing employees of the same company situated in plants 
outside the city, was engaged in an economic strike. The 
latter union placed picket lines around the plant where 
its members were employed and also around the city plant 
where the eight supervisors were working. The eight 
supervisors failed to show up for work, stating they would 
not cross the picket line. As a result of this action, the 
company demoted them to operating jobs. 

The NLRB upheld the right of the eight supervisors to 
refuse to cross the picket line, stating: “‘The general con- 
cern of employees with mutual aid and support in their 
efforts to improve their working conditions, even when not 
directed to the immediate arhievement of economic 
benefits for themselves, has long been regarded as... 
& protected interest.” 

The court, however, held that employees, by honoring 
a picket line established by a union other than their own, 
are not engaged in either a strike or an activity for their 
“mutual aid and protection”; and that therefore, an 
employer may demote or discharge them without violating 
section 8 (1) and (3) of the Wagner Act [as amended by the 
LMRA\]. 

The court pointed out that each of the eight employees 
acted individually and for the most part refused to cross 
the picket line “on principle.” In short, there was no 
evidence of “concerted activity” on their part. But, the 
court said, even if it is assumed that the employees were 
engaged in “concerted activities,” those activities were 
not for their “‘mutual aid or protection.” They had no 
right to act individually on their own behalf; that was a 
job for their own union under its contract with the com- 


pany. Therefore, the court reasoned, these employees 
had no right to act on behalf of another bargaining unit 
represented by another bargaining agent. 

The court stated it was “not aware” of any other 
decision that passed on the precise question involved, but 
that the case noted above concerning a wildcat strike * 
was most nearly in point. 


New Representation Election Not Made Possible by Re- 
opening of Contract. Citing the “need for increased 
stability in labor-management relations,” the NLRB 
(four members participating) created a new policy. It 
ruled ¥ that an incumbent union and the company may 
voluntarily modify their collective-bargaining agreement 
without thereby opening the way for a rival union to 
obtain a representation election before the contract ex- 
pires. Former decisions contrary to the above were 
expressly overruled, said the Board. 

A contract between a union and a Baltimore company 
with 2,700 employees was to extend to July 12, 1952, but 
could be opened up once by each party on or after May 13, 
1951, for a reconsideration of wage rates. On September 
19 and 25, 1950, a few months after the contract became 
effective, the parties opened it because of (1) reemploy- 
ment rights of men on military leave of absence, and (2) 
increased cost of living. On December 1, 1950, the 
parties concluded their supplemental agreements, cover- 
ing (1) wage increases, (2) reemployment rights, and (3) 
no further reopening of the contract. The union mem- 
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bers ratified this agreement on December 3, 1950. These 
supplemental agreements, of course, were dated before 
May 13, 1951, and therefore were premature according 
to the contract’s reopening provision. 

A petition for a representation election was mailed to 
the NLRB by a rival union on December 2, 1950, and 
was docketed by the Board on December 4, 1950. 

The rival union contended that the contract could not 
be held a bar to a representation election, because it had 
been reopened before May 13, 1951 and because the 
modifications agreed upon exceeded those provided for in 
the contract. 

The Board however, ruled that the contract was a bar 
to the representation proceedings. It did not base its 
decision on the fact that the petition filed by the rival 
union on December 4, 1950, was untimely, but rather, 
on the need for increased stability in industrial relations. 
The Board said: “Substantial stability in bargaining rela- 
tion is . . . encouraged, by barring third parties from 
taking untimely advantage of a change thought desirable 
by those already bound to one another.” 

Under the new policy, the Board reasoned, the freedom 
of employees to choose their own representatives would 
not be jeopardized, since all employees have become in- 
creasingly aware of “their collective bargaining rights 
under the act and have acquired a better knowledge of 
the unions available and chosen to represent them.” 
That being true, a decision encouraging stability of bar- 
gaining relations would not prejudice any party concerned. 


Anti-Communist Motive No Defense for Unfair Labor 
Practices. A belief that a rival union is Communist- 
dominated is insufficient reason for a company to offer 
active assistance to another union, the Board ruled," even 
though the company may be “motivated in part by pa- 
triotic objectives.” 

The United Electrical Workers was certified in 1943 as 
bargaining agent of the employees in the Stewart-Warner 
Corp. June 1, 1949, was the date specified in the collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement for a reconsideration of wage 
rates. Negotiations on wages began in April, but since 
no agreement was in sight, the company terminated the 
agreement as under the contract it was allowed to do. 
The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers then 
requested recognition. 

A representation election was held on July 7, 1949, at 
the employer’s request. The IBEW, in the election, re- 
ceived 1,041 votes; 886 votes were cast for “‘no union,” 
and 193 votes were challenged. The officials of the UE 
(whose contract had expired a month previously) had not 
signed the non-Communist affidavits required by the act, 
hence the UE could not appear on the ballot. 

After the election, three employees including the presi- 
dent of the local UE union, filed unfair-labor-practice 
charges against the employer, and the Board withheld 
certification of the IBEW. About January 31, 1950, 
the company recognized the IBEW, before it had been 
certified. The company entered into an agreement with 
the IBEW on March 16, 1950. 

In its argument, the company stated that its desire to 


rid the plant of communism “assertedly exemplified bythe 
UE local,” exonerated it from any violation of the act. 
The Board decided, however, that even though the com- 
pany may have had good, patriotic reasons for its actions, 
it nevertheless violated section 8 (a) (2) of the act. 

The company, the Board stated, not only aided the 
IBEW by signing a contract with it before it was certified, 
but it also engaged in the following activities: “. . a 
threat of disciplinary action to an employee to induce her 
to sign the IBEW petition, a threat to another employee 
of loss of job security if she did not vote for the IBEW, the 
denial to UE adherents of the right previously granted the 
IBEW to circulate petitions, the posting of a notice of an 
IBEW meeting, and the recall of a laid-off employee for 
the purpose of assisting the IBEW.” 


Union Letters to Employer's Customers, Protected Activity. 
With one member dissenting, the Board ruled ™ that a 
letter requesting an employer’s customers to bring pressure 
on the employer in aid of a union’s drive for recognition 
was a protected concerted activity under the LMRA. 

A union asked on May 13, 1949, that it be recognized by 
an electronics equipment company, but the company re- 
fused. A rival union made the same request, and in that 
instance the company executed a consent-election agree- 
ment. Inthe same month, the company discharged a num- 
ber of employees who were members of the union which 
had first requested recognition. On account of this action, 
a shop steward of the union sent letters to the company’s 
customers, requesting that they refrain from dealing with 
the company in the event the union began picketing it. 
The employee who had mailed the letters under the union’s 
letterhead was discharged by the company on July 13. 

Although the trial examiner found that section 7 of the 
LMRA did not protect the preparation or circulation of 
the letters, the Board disagreed. The majority found that 
the letters had two main objectives: (1) securing reinstate- 
ment of the discharged employees, and (2) securing a con- 
tract of some sort for the union. 

It was not clear from the letters whether the contract 
sought was for exclusive recognition, the Board stated, 
but, even if that were assumed, the activity would be pro- 
tected under the act. In the Board’s opinion, the letters 
did not go beyond the realm of protected concerted activ- 
ity. It stated: “A contrary conclusion would necessarily 
result in denying the right to publicize the facts in a labor 
dispute at any time when those facts might add up to a 
possible conclusion that an unfair labor practice had been 
committed.” 


Discharge for Failure To Pay Union Dues on Time Legal 
Under Union Shop. All employees working in a union shop 
must pay their dues on time, if union rules so require, or 
risk losing their union membership and their jobs, the 
NLRB ruled."* The Board, with one member dissenting, 
further ruled that tender of the delinquent dues before the 
employee was actually expelled did not protect him from 
discharge under the LMRA. 

A union-shop contract, negotiated between the company 
and the union on July 2, 1948, provided that all employees 
must, within 30 days “‘as a condition of employment, be- 
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come and remain members of the union.” The union’s 
constitution required members to pay their dues before 
the last day of each month. 

Cavicchia, plant employee, joined the union on July 30, 
the last working day of the month. He paid his dues on 
August 2. The union informed him that the payment 
would be applied for the month of July, to which he made 
no protest. Cavicchia did not pay his August dues, even 
though the union chief steward offered to lend him $1.50 
for the dues payment. 

On September 1, the union wrote to the company asking that 
Cavicchia be discharged. When Cavicchia obtained a copy of 
the letter he complained to the union that he had been granted 
an extension. A union official requested the company to 
delay the discharge and arranged a hearing on the matter 
before the union’s executive committee on September 3. 
On the day of the hearing, the employee offered to pay his 
back dues, but the union officials refused to accept them. 
After the hearing, the executive committee refused to 
accept the employee's explanation that the $1.50 he paid 
should be applied for August instead of July, and voted 
unanimously that the letter tu the company requesting his 
discharge would stand. When the employer heard of this 
decision, Cavicchia was discharged. 

Although the employee could have waited a few days 
and joined the union in August, the Board noted that he 
did join in July; therefore, he was liable for July dues. 
Also, since he apparently agreed to the union’s acceptance 
of his payment of August 2 as dues for the month of July, 
there was no doubt, the Board said, that the August dues 
were still due and unpaid. 

The NLRB rejected the argument that Cavicchia should 
not have been discharged for nonpayment when his tender 
of delinquent dues on September 3 had been refused. The 
Board’s rejection of that argument was based on section 8 
(a) (3) (B) and 8 (b) (2) of the LMRA, which provides 
that no employer or union shall discriminate against an 
employee under a union-shop agreement unless the em- 
ployee has failed to tender the “periodic dues . . . uni- 
formly required as a condition of acquiring or retaining 
membership.’’ The Board stated that, according to the act, 
dues not only had to be paid, but must be paid within the 
time umformly required by the union as a condition of 
retaining membership. Accordingly, the Board found that 
Caviccl.ia had been properly discharged. 

Board Member Murdock dissented, stating that the 
majority decision was, in his opinion, “not in accord with 
either the facts or the law of the case.”” He questioned the 


1! Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant 
decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect al) recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in 
which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, 
the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the 
issue presented. 

4 This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions in- 
volving the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is 
not to be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these 
acts by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency 
of the Department of Labor. 

§ Bodden v. McCormick Shipping Corp. (C. A. 5, May 8, 1951). 

* Powell v. U. S. Cartridge Co., 339 U. 8. 497. 

5 Hardiman v. Johnson Corp. (N. Y. City Ct., May 4, 1951). 


assumption that the employee, by joining the union on the 
thirtieth of July, became responsible for the entire month’s 
dues. He also questioned whether the employee had 
acquiesced in the union’s action and therefore could not 
now have his complaint heard, since he could not have fore- 
seen the result of the ‘‘misapplied allocation” of his dues. 

Board Member Murdock also thought it to be an anomaly 
that a union which could not compel an employee to join 
the union within 30 days after the contract’s effective date, 
should be permitted to bring about his discharge because 
he did not pay his dues for the “free” period. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Availability During Short Lay-Off. The Pennsylvania 
Superior Court held that a caimant who expected to 
return to her former employer within a week or two was 
not eligible for unemployment benefits, because not avail- 
able for work. Conditions specified by a claimant on 
willingness to work make the individual unavailable unless 
there is a reasonable opportunity for securing work under 
those conditions. 


Availability—Seeking Work. The Michigan Circuit Court 
held * ineligible for unemployment benefits a worker who 
had returned to his home town in another State while 
awaiting a recall by his former employer. When the 
statute requires that a claimant be “seeking work’’, mere 
registration at an employment office is not enough. The 
claimant “must make an honest effort, consistent with 
the surrounding facts and circumstances, to find work. 
In other words, he must be genuinely in the labor market.” 


Vacation Period. The Minnesota Supreme Court held ¥ 
that a claimant who was unemployed, without pay, during 
a period when the plant was closed for vacation was not 
entitled to benefits. Claimant could not be considered 
involuntarily unemployed, since he was a member of the 
union which had contracted with the employer to permit 
a vacation shut-down for all employees, whether or not 
entitled to vacation pay. 

The Indiana Appellate Court, under much the same 
circumstances, held,® that a claimant was entitled to 
benefits. The distinguishing factor was that the union 
contract provided that a shut-down period could be desig- 
nated as a vacation period only for employees eligible for 
vacations. In the view of a concurring judge, consent to 
a vacation without pay should never be implied from a 
union contract. 


* Davis Furniture Co. (094 NLRB No. 52, May 3, 1951). 

1 Morand Bros. Beverage Co. (91 NLRB No. 58, Sept. 25, 1950). 

* NLRB v. Fansteel Corp., 306 U. 8. 240. 

* NLRB v. Sands Mfg. Co., 306 U. 8. 332. 

” NLRB v. Draper Corp. (C. A. 4, Oct. 6, 1944). 

1 In re Elk Lumber Co, (91 NLRB No, 60, Sept. 20, 1950). 

1 NLRB v. Illinois Telephone Co. (C. A. 7, May 21, 1951), 

Western Electric Co. (04 NLRB No. 9, Apr. 27, 1951). 

4 Stewart-Warner Corp. (94 NLRB No. 85, May 17, 1951). 

Electronics Equipment Co. (94 NLRB No. 19, Apr. 30, 1951). 

 Chrisholm-Ryder Co. (94 NLRB No. 76, May 16, 1951). 

Pinto v. Board of Review (Pa. Super. Ct., Apr. 10, 1951). 

| Honeycutt v. Appeal Board (Mich. Cir. Apr. 10, 1951). 

Jackson v. Mi polis- Honeywell Regulator Co., (Minn. Sup. Apr. 20, 
1951). 

® American Bridge Co. v. Review Board (Ind. App. Apr. 16, 1951). 














Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





May 14, 1951 


Tae Surkxeme Court or tHe Unirep States, in the case 
of National Labor Relations Board v. Highland Park 
Manufacturing Co., ruled that the CIO is a “national” 
labor organization within the meaning of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act (see Chron. item for Oct. 7, 
1947, MLR Jan. 1948), and, as such, its officers are 
required to file non-Communist affidavits. (Source: 
Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 28, No. 6, May 21, 1951, 
LRRM p. 2033.) 


May 15 


Tas Wace Srasiuization Boarp amended General 
Wage Regulation 9 (see Chron. item for Feb. 15, 1951, 
MLR Apr. 1951), with respect to wage schedules for new 
plants, to allow modifications, on application, in cases 
in which the rules are unworkable or would cause undue 
hardship. In addition, the staff of the Board was in- 
structed—in processing pending cases of Federal con- 
struction, covered by the Davis-Bacon Act—to give due 
consideration to the most recent applicable wage-rate 
determination based upon rates in effect prior to January 
25, 1951. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 16, No. 98, 
May 19, 1951, p. 4714, and WSB release, May 16, 1951.) 

On May 17, the Board unanimously adopted GWR 11, 
permitting farm wage rates below 95 cents an hour to 
be increased up to that level without reference to the 10- 
percent formula. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 16, No. 
102, May 25, 1951, p. 4938.) 

On May 23, the Board amended GWR 10 (see Chron. 
item for Feb. 15, 1951, MLR Apr. 1951) modifying the 
definition of “tandem relationship” and eliminating the 
cut-off date (Feb. 9, 1951) for wage increases in tandem 
relationships. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 16, No. 
104, May 29, 1951, p. 5015.) 

On May 31, the Board adopted GWR 12, establishing a 
12-member tripartite Construction Industry Stabiliza- 
tion Commission, with authority to administer wage 
stabilization in the building and construction industry. 
(Source: WSB release, June 1, 1951; for discussion, see 
p. 58 of this issue.) 


May 16 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Chisholm-Ryder Co. Inc. and 
John Cawicchia; United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
of America, Local 235 (CIO) and John Cavicchia, ruled 
that discharge of employee under valid union-shop con- 
tract for failure to pay union dues on time is not dis- 
criminatory. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 28, 
No. 6, May 21, 1951, LRRM p. 1062; for discussion, see 
p. 70 of this issue.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Kellogg Co. and Lodge No. 790, 
International Association of Machinists (AFL); United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 
943 (AFL) and Same, ruled that the union did not attempt 
to cause the employer to give job preferences to its mem- 
bers by merely submitting to employers trade rules which 
required such preferences. (Source: Labor Relations 
Reporter, vol. 28, No. 8, May 28, 1951, LRRM p. 1078.) 


Tue Orrice or Price Stasriization issued Ceiling Price 
Regulation 37, effective May 28, extended to July 2, 
fixing ceiling prices for sales of cotton yarn or fabric by 
manufacturers. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 16, No. 
97, May 18, 1951, p. 4644.) 

On the same day, the OPS issued CPR 38, establishing 
specific dollars-and-cents ceilings for pulpwood produced 
in Northeastern States. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 
16, No. 96, May 17, 1951, p. 4612.) 

On May 24, the OPS issued CPR’s 39 and 40. CPR 39, 
effective May 29, establishes ceiling prices for fish scrap, 
fish meal, fish solubles, and certain specialty fish feed 
products, at the processor, importer, and distributor 
levels. CPR 40 fixes dollars-and-cents ceiling prices for 
purchases of burlap by importers, and establishes a method 
for determining ceiling prices for sales of burlap after 
importation. (Source: Federal Registers, vol. 16, No. 
103, May 26, 1951, p. 4967, and vol. 16, No. 102, May 
25, 1951, p. 4936.) 

On May 29, the OPS issued CPR 41 establishing ceiling 
prices for sales of shoes by manufacturers. (Source: 
Federal Register, vol. 16, No. 105, May 30, 1951, p. 5044.) 

On May 31, the OPS issued CPR 42, establishing 
ceilings for sales by canners of the spring pack of canned 
asparagus, green beans, spinach, and vegetable greens 
other than spinach. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 16, 
No. 106, June 1, 1951, p. 5112; for discussion of the 
above, see p. 59 of this issue. 

On June 1, the OPS issued CPR 43, effective June 6, 
establishing dollars-and-cents ceiling prices for various 
grades of zinc scrap. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 16, 
No. 107, June 2, 1951, p. 5168.) 

On June 4, OPS issued CPR 44, fixing ceiling prices for 
the services rendered by contractors in the needlework 
industry in Puerto Rico. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 
16, No. 108, June 5, 1951, p. 5257.) 

On June 9, OPS issued CPR 45, effective August 15, 
establishing ceiling prices for sales by manufacturers of 
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apparel, apparel furnishings, and apparel accessories. 
(Source: Federal Register, vol.16, No. 117, June 16, 1951, 
p. 5753.) 


May 17 


Tre United Electrical Radio & Machine Workers of 
America (Ind.) and General Electric Co. agreed to a wage 
increase of 9 cents an hour, corresponding to a similar 
increase granted the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers (CIO) under escalator clause 
provisions. (Source: New York Times, May 18, 1951.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Stewar!-Warner Corp., Chicago, 
1ll., and International Union of Electrical Workers (C10), 
ruled that an employer’s belief that a union is Communist- 
led did not in itself, under existing law, justify the em- 
ployer in actively assisting another union to organize 
emplovees in its plant. (Source: NLRB release R-372, 
May 21, 1951; for discussion, see p. 70 of this issue.) 


May 18 


Tue WSB, in an 8 to 4 vote (industry members dissenting) 
approved a 9-cent across-the-board hourly increase for 
employees of the four major meat-packing companies, 
thereby averting a strike scheduled for May 20 (see 
Chron. item for May 7, 1951, MLR June 1951). (Source: 
WSB release, May 18, 1951; for discussion, see p. 74 
of this issue.) 


May 22 


Tue Actinc ApminisTraTOoR of the U. 8. Department of 
Labor’s Wage and Hour Division announced a minimum 
hourly rate of 40 cents (formerly 25 cents) for employees 
in the semi-vitreous and vitreous-china food utensils 
division of the clay and clay products industry in Puerto 
Rico, effective June 25, under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 16, No. 104, May 
29, 1951, p. 5008.) 


On June 8, the Administrator announced a minimum 
wage rate of 36 cents an hour (formerly 30 cents) for em- 
ployees in the cigar and cigarette industry in Puerto Rico, 
effective July 16, under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
(Source Federal Register, vol. 16, No. 116, June 15, 
1951, p. 5700.) 


May 25 


Tue over 2-year wage and rules dispute of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (Ind.) and the operators ended 
with an agreement, based on the memorandum of agree- 
ment signed at the White House on December 21, 1950 
(see Chron. item for Dec. 13, 1950, MLR February 1951), 
providing for hourly increases of 33 cents for yardmen and 
18.5 cents for roadmen. (Source: Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen release, May 25, 1951; for discussion, 
see p. 74 of this issue.) 


June 1 


Tue International Union of Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers (CIO) and Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
agreed to a l-year extension of contract, a 9-cents hourly 
wage increase (retroactive to April 16), and a modified 
union shop. (Source: New York Times, June 2, 1951.) 


June 4 


Tue Supreme Court or THE Unitep Srares, in four 
related cases, ruled that the LMRA applied to the con- 
struction industry, and approved many rulings of the 
NLRB regarding secondary boycotts. (Source: Labor 
Relations Reporter, vol. 28, No. 12, June 11, 1951, 28 
Anal., p. 25.) 


June 6 


Tue thirty-fourth general conference of the International 
Labor Organization opened at Geneva, Switzerland. 
(Source: ILO News Service, vol. IV, No. 3, June 1951.) 


Tue WSB, in the form of a resolution, approved the 4-cent 
hourly ‘productivity increase’ covered by the General 
Motors Corp.—International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO) agreement. In addition, the Board issued 
instructions for processing of similar cases, now pending, 
if the employer agrees that the increase will not be used 
as the basis of a price increase request. (Source: WSB 


release, June 7, 1951; for discussion, see p. 76 of this 


issue.) 
June 7 


Tue PresipEnt, by Executive Order No. 10251, suspended 
for the duration of the national emergency, existing law 
prohibiting more than 8 hours work in any 1 day by labor- 
ers and mechanics employed by the Government of the 
United States, as pertains to all work performed by 
laborers and mechanics employed by the Department of 
Defense on any public work which is essential to the 
national defense. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 16, 
No. 112, June 9, 1951, p. 5465.) 


Tue WSB approved an approximate 15-percent increase 
covering shipyard workers (see Chron. item for May 3, 
1951, MLR June 1951) on the East, West, and Gulf 
Coasts, and Great Lakes areas. (Source: WSB release, 
June 7, 1951; for discussion, see p. 75 of this issue.) 


June 12 


ApproximaTELy 65,000 workers of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) in the New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut areas 
went out on strike—the first in 25 years. (Source: New 
York Times, June 12, 1951.) 











Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





SerrLeMeEnt of the 26-month-old dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Ind.) and 
the Nation's railroads, and the Wage Stabilization 
Board's approval of a 9-cent hourly wage increase 
for about 200,000 meat-packing workers were 
among the industrial-relations highlights of May 
and early June. Another significant develop- 
ment was the Board’s approval of annual improve- 
ment wage increases provided in the General 
Motors Corp. agreement and similar contracts. 
Wage increases were also negotiated for approxi- 
mately 50,000 General Electric Co. employees 
and about the same number of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. employees, and 12,000 building- 
service workers employed by New York City 
apartment-house owners. 

Preliminary estimates indicated that strike 
idleness in May was less than in the preceding 
month. The April stoppage involving 40,000 
textile workers employed in Southern cotton and 
rayon mills was virtually terminated by mid-May. 
Other strikes involving 5,000 or more workers 
included a 3-day strike by dairy workers in Chi- 
cago, Ill., and the continuing stoppage of Detroit 
transit employees which began in late April. 


Railroads 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
Nation's major railroads settled a 26-month dis- 
pute on May 25 with agreement on a new contract 
covering 150,000 workers. Under its terms, which 
are subject to the approval of the reconstituted 
Wage Stabilization Board, yard workers’ wages are 
increased 33 cents an hour and road-service em- 
ployees’ wages, 18% cents. Included in these in- 
creases are the hourly raises ordered by the Army 
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on February 8 of 12% cents for yard workers and 
5 cents for road-service employees, retroactive to 
October 1, 1950.? 

The yardmen’s hourly wage increase was pay- 
able in the following manner: 23 cents retroactive 
to October 1, 1950; 2 cents effective January 1, 
1951; 2 cents as of March 1, 1951; and 6 cents 
effective April 1, 1951, under an escalator clause 
contained in the agreement. The escalator clause 
provides for a wage increase or decrease of 1 cent 
an hour for each 1 point change, quarterly (with 
178 as the base) in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Consumers’ Price Index. 

Road-service employees will receive their in- 
crease as follows: 5 cents retroactive to October 
1, 1950; 5 cents effective January 1, 1951; 2.5 
cents as of March 1, 1951; and 6 cents effective 
April 1, 1951, under the escalator-clause provision. 

Agreement was reached on a 40-hour week for 
yard workers, in principle, but its establishment 
was deferred until January 1, 1952, because of the 
existing emergency and manpower shortages. 

Two controversial work rules—pay for coupling 
or uncoupling air, steam, or signal hose by yard- 
men and rates of pay for road-service employees 
when they perform more than one class of service 
on a single trip—will be decided by a referee to be 
named by President Truman. 

A 3-year moratorium, effective October 1, 
1950, was placed on proposals for changes in 
rates of pay, rules or working conditions, except 
those in rules and working conditions initiated 
prior to June 1, 1950. The parties agreed, how- 
ever, that the moratorium would not apply to 
requests for the negotiation of union-shop agree- 
ments. They further stipulated that if Govern- 
ment wage stabilization policy permits anr.ual 
improvement wage increases, conferences may be 
held on or after July 1, 1952, to discuss whether 
such additional increases are justified. 


Meat Packing 


The WSB, on May 18, approved a wage in- 
crease of 9 cents an hour for some 200,000 meat- 
packing workers employed by Swift & Co., 
Armour & Co., Cudahy Packing Co., and Wilson & 
Co. Workers covered by the contracts are repre- 
sented by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen (AFL), the United Packing- 
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house Workers (CIO), the National Brotherhood 
of Packinghouse Workers (Ind.) and the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers (AFL). 

The wage increase (retroactive to the second 
week in February), when added to an August 
1950 wage rise of 11 cents an hour, raised the 
meat workers’ pay by slightly more than 14 
percent over January 1950. 

The Board voted eight to four for approval of 
the increase with industry members dissenting. 
In granting this approval the majority members 
of the Board held that, in effect, the parties to 
the contracts, under wage-reopening clauses of 
contracts negotiated on August 11, 1950, had 
used a broad form of escalator clause. There- 
fore, the parties to the contracts should not be 
“penalized because they used a broad form of 
reopening clause rather than a more limited form, 
namely, a simple cost-of-living escalator clause.’’ 
The majority members added: “We are fully 
aware that this decision looks in the direction of 
a general policy.” 

The Board deferred action on agreements 
relating to an average wage rise of 2 cents an 
hour. This action would broaden wage differ- 
entials between the common labor entrance rate 
and the rates for skilled workers. 

Subsequently, on May 21, the Board indicated 
that it would approve similar wage increases of 9 
cents an hour for employees of other meatpackers 
where their wage adjustments usually follow the 
pattern of the Big Four packers. 


Electrical Products 


The General Electric Co. and the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (Ind.) 
reached agreement on a wage increase of 9 cents 
an hour on May 17, subject to WSB approval. 
Approximately 50,000 members of the union will 
receive the wage increase, retroactive to March 15, 
1951. The increase corresponds to the pay raise 
given to members of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (CIO), 
effective March 15, 1951, under an escalator 
clause in their contract. 

On June 1, the IUE-CIO and Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. agreed to a 1-year contract pro- 


viding for a wage increase of 9 cents an hour for 
approximately 51,000 workers, retroactive to 
April '16, 1951, and for a modified union shop. 
The payment of the increase is subject to stabili- 
zation approval. 


Textiles 


The strike of approximately 40,000 textile work- 
ers at cotton and rayon mills in seven Southern 
States * was virtually terminated by the middle of 
May. Only an estimated 5,000 workers were still 
idle at the end of the month. Following a recom- 
mendation for ending the stoppage made by the 
policy committee of the Textile Workers Union 
(CIO), workers at various mills began to return 
to their jobson May 7. A special mediation panel, 
appointed by the Director of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service in early May, as- 
sisted in terminating the strike and arranged for 
the resumption of negotiations at many of the 
mills affected. 

Shipbuilding 

The WSB, on June 7, unanimously approved 
Atlantic Coast shipyard agreements providing 15- 
percent wage increases for about 25,000 workers. 
Payment is retroactive to January 1, 1951, under 
the terms of agreements negotiated by the Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
(CIO) with the Bethlehem Steel Co. and several 
other East Coast shipyard operators. The union 
and Bethlehem Steel Co. reached agreement on 
the wage increases for about 17,000 workers in the 
company’s East Coast shipyards on February 19. 

In approving these advances, the Board said the 
applications for approval were governed by, and 
approved within, a provision of General Wage 
Regulation 6 which permits wage increases above 
the 10-percent formula where base-pay-period in- 
equities are involved. The Board found that ship- 
building had been a depressed industry in the past 
few years and the workers’ wages had not in- 
creased in line with those in comparable industries. 
Bethlehem’s shipyard workers received their last 
wage rise in 1948. ‘In recognition of the history 
peculiar to this industry,” the Board added, “the 
parties were in process of correcting the above 
described abnormality in wage rates when wage 
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controls were imposed. The company had by 
January 20, 1951, made available to the union, in 
the Bethlehem case, the key rates eventually in- 
corporated in the agreements. The industry had 
only recently begun to revive from its very low 
levels of activity.” 

The Pacific Coast District Metal Trades Coun- 
cil, representing 14 AFL affiliates, announced on 
June 4 that it had reached agreement with West 
Coast shipyard operators on a 1-year contract cov- 
ering 27,000 workers. Under its terms, the work- 
ers will receive a 5-cent hourly wage increase and 
double time for overtime work, subject to WSB 
approval. 


Telephone 


The Communications Workers of America (CIO) 
and two Bell System affiliates negotiated wage 
agreements in May and early June. Under an 
agreement between the union and Southern Bell 
Telephone Co. about 45,000 workers in nine south- 
ern States will receive wage increases ranging from 
$3 to $6 a week. The Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the union, on June 5, reached agree- 
ment on a 10-percent increase in basic wages, 
ranging from $3 to $8 a week for 52,000 workers, 
and the reclassification of 28 jobs as well as 21 
cities in the system. The agreement averted a 
strike scheduled for June 5. 

The union’s national headquarters announced 
in late May that it will seek joint union-manage- 
ment administration of pensions in contract nego- 
tiations with the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and its subsidiaries. Currently, the es- 
tablished pension plan is administered by the 
company. 


City Transit 


The strike involving approximately 6,000 em- 
ployees of the municipally owned Detroit Street 
Railways, which began on April 21, continued 
through May and early June. On June 4, the 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees Union (AFL), representing the workers, 
and the Detroit Street Railway Commission 
agreed to submit their dispute to arbitration, but 
the workers did not return to their jobs. 


A State act prohibiting strikes by public workers 
(the 1947 Hutchinson Act), under which all but 
several hundred of the striking workers were dis- 
charged on April 25,* was upheld by a Circuit 
Court in a test case on June 5. 

In New York City, the Transport Workers 
Union (CIO) threatened to call a strike July 1 
of union members employed by the municipal 
transit system. Wages and transition to a 40- 
hour workweek were the issues in this dispute. 
Currently, the basic workweek is 44 to 48 hours. 
The union proposed a reduction in workweek to 
40 hours and payment to all workers of wages 
received for 48 hours’ work plus a 10-percent 
general wage increase. City officials stated that 
the workers, if they should strike, would be dis- 
charged under authority of the State’s Condon- 
Wadlin Law, which prohibits strikes by civil- 
service workers. 

Disputes involving transit workers resulted in 
small work stoppages in additional cities during 
May and early June, including Duluth, Mionn., 
Superior, Wis., Pittsburgh, Pa., and nearby areas, 
Terre Haute, Anderson, Richmond, and Muncie, 
Ind. 


Building Service 


The Building Service Employees International 
Union (AFL) and the Realty Advisory Board 
(representing New York City apartment house 
owners) reached agreement on a new 3-year con- 


tracton May 11. The agreement averted a strike 
scheduled for May 14 by elevator operators and 
other service workers. It provides for: A wage 
increase of $2.50 a week retroactive to April 20, 
the expiration date of the previous contract; 
reduction of the workweek from 48 to 46 hours, 
18 months after the effective date of the contract; 
& wage-reopening clause, also effective after 18 
months, with provision for arbitration in the 
event the parties fail to agree; a 3-year no-strike, 
no-lock-out clause; and the equivalent of $1 a 
week in welfare benefits. 


Mobilization Activities 
The Wage Stabilization Board, following a 
public hearing, unanimously approved on June 6 
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the annual-improvement wage increases covered 
in the General Motors Corp. agreement with the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO), and in similar 
agreements now pending before the Board. The 
General Motors agreement provides for an annual 
wage improvement factor of 4 cents an hour, 
which is about 2 percent of the average hourly 
wage in the automobile industry. A large majority 
of the contracts in the automobile industry con- 
tain provisions for similar annual-improvement 
wage increases. This action on the improvement 
factor (or productivity increase) will be taken 
into consideration in the development of a new 
general wage policy, the Board stated. 

On May 17, the Wage Stabilization Board 
issued Regulation No. 11 which permits farm 
workers’ wages to rise to 95 cents an hour without 
reference to the 10-percent formula of General 
Wage Regulation 6. The new regulation retains 
the 10-percent wage rise limitation, however, on 
wages exceeding 95 cents an hour or on adjust- 
ments that result in rates above 95 cents an hour. 

The new regulation also permits increases in 


farm workers’ wages without the Board’s approval, 
up to and including any one of the following rates 
of pay: (1) The piece rate customarily considered 
as corresponding to 95 cents an hour for the 
particular work, stage of crop season, and weather 
conditions; (2) $225 a month without room and 
board; (3) $195 a month, plus the use of a house 
and the usual prerequisites of a full-time agri- 
cultural employee; and (4) $175 a month with 
room and board. 

The United Labor Policy Committee, on May 
28, chose Joseph D. Keenan, secretary of the 
AFL Metal Trades Council, to be special assistant 
to the director of the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration. O. A. Knight, president of the Oil 


Workers International Union (CIO) was named 
as special assistant to the director of the National 
Production Authority. 


1} Prepared in the Division of Industria! Relations. 

2The Army has operated the railroads since August 27, 1950, when the 
President ordered their seizure to avert a threatened Nation-wide strike by 
members of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Ind.) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors (Ind_). 

4 See June issue of the Monthly Labor Review ( p. 713). 
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Special Reviews 


Defense Without Inflation. By Albert G. Hart. New 
York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1951. 186 pp. $2. 

Economic Policies for National Defense. Washington, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1951. 
36 pp. 50 cents. 

In these two volumes, economic policies for dealing 
with the present emergency are outlined. In both, curb- 
ing inflation is a primary concern and the point is kept 
before the reader that the existing need for building de- 
fenses requires different methods from those necessary 
in all-out war. 

The Twentieth Century Fund states that we must 
avoid undermining the productivity of the economy, and 
describes the present need as an “economic strategy of 
readiness.”’ It continues: “Because we face a long and 
indefinite emergency, we must use policies we can live 
with, and still keep the economy healthy.” The best 
balance between military and civilian production is the 
aim advocated by the Chamber of Commerce, with 
emphasis on policies which will “encourage the earliest 
practical restoration of free market processes.”’ 

The Fund warns that a drop in output of consumer 
goods is inevitable, and neither the Fund nor the Chamber 
foresees a quick return to full-scale civilian production. 
The hope is expressed that in 2°to 3 years the share of 
resources devoted to consumer requirements can be 
stepped up. 

Highly complex economic relationships are presented 
with marked simplicity. The layman particularly will 
find in the more comprehensive Fund report material 
which comes within his personal experience. For example, 
it states that inflation sets up distrust and conflict within 
a nation. People who do what patriotic citizens know 
they should avoid actually reap rewards (e. g., premiums 
for hoarding scarce materials); those who had saved 
money during the war to buy things at a later date found 
that part of the value of their savings melted away in 
1946. 
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Both studies point out that wage-price controls will 
not insure economic health during the emergency; efficient 
manpower distribution, anti-inflationary fiscal and mone- 
tary policies, credit controls, individual savings, and a 
sound tax policy are required. 

Price and wage controls must be closely coordinated 
and must be flexible. The Fund states: ‘Because direct 
controls tend to wear out, a readiness economy must 
guard against subjecting them to heavy strain too early.” 
According to the Chamber, direct price and wage controls 
at best ‘“‘can do little more than bring about a time-lag 
in the upward movement of even the controlled wages 
and prices, when the whole wage-price structure is sub- 
jected to the pressure of an inflationary increase in total 
spending power.” 

It is pointed out by the Chamber that between the 
start of the Korean conflict and March 1951 there was 
no Government deficit financing; rather, the private 
econumy operated on a deficit-spending basis. 

The Fund maintains that “we have barely begun to 
fight inflation along monetary lines” and “the problem of 
excess liquidity remains.” 

A pay-as-we-go tax policy is outlined by both groups. 
The Chamber reaffirms its “stand against any policy of 
weakness on the pay-as-we-go principle in paying for the 
defense effort, because of both the short-run and long-run 
dangers in anything but absolutely minimum recourse to 
further deficit financing.”” The Fund offers two alterna- 
tives. The first is ‘‘a base program . . . that would match 
the lowest curve of outlay .... Then any bulge... 
would call for additional tax legislation—presumably 
every few months.” The other alternative is ‘‘to match the 
highest curve such a program would contain sched- 
uled stepups of tax rates [which, if not required,] could be 
deferred.” 

Debt reduction is not within the terms of reference of 
either reporting group. Yet, the avoidance of reference 
to any lessening of the national debt is notable. This is 
especially true in view of the expressed belief that under- 
standing cooperation of the people is even more necessary 
than in World War II, and should be “provided for in the 
processes leading to formulation of policy.” 

—Maraaret H. ScHoenre.p. 


A Philosophy of Labor. By Frank Tannenbaum. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1951. 199 pp. $2.75. 
“There is,” Professor Tannenbaum proclaims without 
undue sententiousness, “no simple logic to a broad eco- 
nomic and political movement.” His own philosophy is 
somewhat eclectic, like a combination salad, including 
some warmed-over Perlman, a dash of Marx, and a garnish 
of watered syndicalism. The dressing is a sort of inner- 
check neo-humanism of the type which enjoyed a brief 
hour in 1930 under the leadership of Professor Irving 
Babbitt of Harvard. 

The trade-union “satisfies the human craving for moral 
status in a recognizable society.”’ It results from “a 
revulsion against social atomization on the one hand, and 
the divorce of owner and worker from their historical 
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function as moral agents in industry on the other.” The 
gap between the worker and his work cannot be bridged by 
improvements in conditions, whether through better wages 
or soothing wall colors. What the worker wants more, the 
author contends, is to belong to something “real.” 

The trade-union was the expression of this reality. 
Professor Tannenbaum appears to be less certain that it 
is the substance. ‘The common needs of men thrown 
together and molded into a society by common experience 
had to find a vehicle. Under the circumstances that 
vehicle could only be the union.” The labor organization 
therefore becomes a subsociety through which workers 
give meaning to their existence in the larger society. In 
Professor Tannenbaum’s view, it is only the union which 
can thus validate workers’ existence. 

This gives the 40 million ncn-union workers a somewhat 
dismal prospect: no union, no feeling of belonging; they 
presumably must seek relief as best they can in such class- 
less activities and enterprises as community organizations, 
parent-teacher groups, the Masons, the Knights of Colum- 
bus, the church, the Elks, and the Lions Club. 

Having devoted more than a hundred pages to estab- 
lishing the points that the union’s purpose and function are 
moral rather than economic, Professor Tannenbaum does a 
sort of philosophical double-take. The union “has now 
become so powerful that it has reduced both the worker 
(member) and the employer to a subordinate position.” 
The monopoly the union has achieved permits it to enforce 
its demands on the employer on penalty of destruction. 
The union now “destroys the basis upon which the older 
institutions rested.’”’ It becomes a “private lawmaking” 
body which imposes economic disciplines over both workers 
and employers. 

In short, Professor Tannenbaum next sees the trade- 
union operating beyond the “temporary delineation of a 
moving line,”’ which is the workaday economic dispute, into 
the realm of joint management responsibility, a sort of 
syndicate with management on the West Germany co- 
determination plane. One may grapple with the question 
of how many definitions can you give. But the author goes 
further still. “The union . . . may yet save the corpora- 
tion . . . by incorporating it into its own natural ‘society’. 
‘ From this point of view, the challenge to management 
by the trade-union is salutary and hopeful. It is a route 
... for saving ... the contemporary industrial sys- 
tem.” He offers this same modus for the preservation of 
democratic liberties and as the alternative to the ‘“‘welfare’”’ 
state, which he holds nearly synonymous with “police” 
state. 

In the end, he offers the transmigrated trade-union as the 
“real alternative to the authoritarian state.” Corporation 
and union “‘merge in a common ownership.” He leaves us 
with a somewhat misty vision of idealized functionaries 
each conscious of rights and duties in the common weal, 
controlled by the power of “common identity.” 

What price satisfaction now? —L. R. K. 


Crime on the Labor Front. By Malcolm Johnson. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 243 pp. 
$3.50. 

Written from a prolabor point of view, ‘‘Crime on the 
Labor Front” is intended to serve as a warning, not only to 
those few unions which at one time or another permitted 
themselves to be controlled by racketeers, but to all the 
unions in the United States. Mr. Johnson does not disclose 
any new rackets in unions which had not already been 
made public in previous years. 

His conclusions are that “the basic causes of labor 
criminality appear to be strikingly similar wherever they 
appear. When, for instance, the hiring function is com- 
pletely controlled by a small clique which fails to represent 
both labor and capital, then the situation is ripe for exploi- 
tation. When a union constitution gives the leader of that 
organization unlimited powers, then the rank and file are 
at the mercy of their leader. The union boss may be the 
Grand Old Man of Labor himself, but the man who suc- 
ceeds him, who will operate under the same dictatorial 
constitution, may be first cousin to the devil. When a union 
does not have to account publicly for its expenditure of 
funds and is not forced to take full responsibility for the 
actions of its members, then you will find graft and lawless- 
ness. When there is an oversupply of labor and desperate 
competition for jobs, the chances are good that some of the 
men handing out those jobs will fall prey to the temptation 
of bribes and other little ‘favors’.”’ 

The remedies suggested by Mr. Johnson call, on the one 
hand, for stricter enforcement of the law by public author- 
ities, and on the other hand, for an aroused public and an 
enlightened labor group to “change the dollar-concepts of 
those labor leaders and businessmen who, within their legal 
rights, countenance corruption in their very backyards.” 

The warning to all unions is contained in the last para- 
graph of the book: “The great majority of unions in this 
country are run intelligently and honestly. It will be a 
great blow to the nation if their work comes to naught 
because of the crime and corruption in a few.” 

—Borts Stern. 


Russia’s Soviet Economy. By Harry Schwartz. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. xxvi,592pp. $6.65. 

To know Russia with realism, declares William Henry 
Chamberlin in the foreword to this book, it is imperatively 
necessary to neither over- nor under-estimate its poten- 
tialities. Especially so for Americans. In the end, the 
effectiveness of our productive system over that of the 
Russians will determine results, and it will be fully as 
important to understand theirs as to operate ours. Toward 
this understanding Mr. Schwartz’ book is both pointed 
and useful. 

For example: “The difference in economic organization 
between the United States and the Soviet Union could be 
an important factor in a war between them. The highly 
centralized control of production in the USSR discourages 
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initiative at lower administrative levels. ... Directors 
. . . have little to say. The reliance upon a long- 
term plan . . . leads to different habits of thought from 
those [of] entrepreneurs who must gauge their work in the 
light of . . . market conditions and consumer preferences. 
These considerations suggest . . . a flexibility and adapta- 
bility in the American economy far superior to that in the 
USSR. ... 
“In sum, it is not the quantitative strength of the 
Soviet economy as such that raises concern in comparison. 
Rather it is the concentration of that economy 
upon direct and indirect military production, in peace 
and even more in war.” 


Child and Youth Employment 


Federal Regulation of Child Labor. By Robert D. Leiter. 
(In American Journal of Economics and Sociology, 
New York, April 1951, pp. 293-300. $1.) 

Chronological account of Federal laws enacted from 

1916 to 1949 for regulation of child labor. 


Children Working on Fruit and Vegetable Farms, New York 
State, 1950. New York, State Department of Labor, 
Division of Industrial Relations, Women in Industry 
and Minimum Wage, 1951. 32 pp.; processed. 
(Special Labor News Memorandum No. 28.) 


Job Upgrading Program for Out-of-School Youth. By 
Virginia R. Allan. (Jn American Child, National 
Child Labor Committee, New York, February 1951, 
pp. 1-4.) 

Description of a training program, administered by the 

Detroit Board of Education, to teach young people 16 to 

21 years of age how to become successful workers. 


The Operation of Power-Driven Metal-Forming, Punching, 
and Shearing Machines. Washington, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 1951. 
37 pp. (Bull. No. 139; Occupational Hazards to 
Young Workers, Report No. 8.) 20 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

The information in this report served as the basis of the 
order by the Secretary of Labor, effective October 30, 
1950, declaring the operation of these machines hazardous 
for young workers. 


Industrial Relations 


Industriai Relations Year Book, 1951. Edited by Bernard 
Seltzer. Chicago, Dartnell Corporation, 1951. 224 
pp., bibliography, illus. $5. 

Comprehensive survey of recent developments in indus- 
trial relations, with directories of professional assaciations, 
unions, and individuals active in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations, and a list of industrial-relations courses in 
colleges and universities. 


Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting, Industrial Re- 
lations Research Association, Chicago, IJll., December 
28-29, 1950. Edited by Milton Derber. [Cham- 
paign, Ill.?], Industrial Relations Research Assn., 
1951. 388 pp. (Pub. No. 6.) 


Abstracts from the presidential address of George W. 
Taylor were published in the Monthly Labor Review, 
February 1951 (p. 140). 


A Guide to Retail Empioyee Communications. By William 
Paul Shaughnessy. Pittsburgh, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Research Bureau for Retail Training. 1950. 
31 pp. 

Labor Injunctions in Action: A Five-Year Survey in Los 
Angeles County. By Benjamin Aaron and William 
Levin. (/n California Law Review, Berkeley, March 
1951, pp. 42-67. $1.50.) 


Can Wildcat Strikes and Slowdowns be Prevented? By 
Richard C. Smyth. (Jn Personnel, New York, 
March 1951, pp. 351-359. $1.) 

Discussion of causes of wildcat strikes, with suggestions 
for coping with the problem. 


Permissibility of Lock-Outs, Shut-Downs, and Plant Re- 
movals. (In Columbia Law Review, New York, 
December 1950, pp. 1123-1131. $1.) 


The Winnipeg General Strike. By D.C. Masters. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1950. 159 pp., illus. 
$3.50. 

Exhaustive study of the bitterly fought 6-weeks’ general 
strike in Winnipeg, Manitoba, in 1919, against the back- 
ground of western Canadian radicalism and the labor un- 
rest following World War I. On the long-debated con- 
troversy concerning the conviction and imprisonment of 
the strike leaders on charges of conspiracy to overthrow 
the Canadian Government, Professor Masters holds that 
the strike reflected only a unanimous, and legitimate, 
movement within Winnipeg labor ranks to secure the 
principle of collective bargaining. 


Industrial Safety; Workmen’s Compensation 


Progress Reports of Governors’ Conferences on Industrial 
Safety to the President's Conference on Industrial 
Safety, [Washington], May 8-9, 1951. Washington, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, 1951. 42 pp.; processed. Free. 


Machine Tools and Their Hazards. Washington, U. 8S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
1951. 34 pp., illus. (Bull. No. 129.) 15 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Work Injuries in the Lumber and Wood Products Industry, 
California, 1950. San Francisco, Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, Division of Labor Statistics and 
Research, 1951. 11 pp.; processed. 


Workmen's Compensation Problems, 1950. Washington’ 
U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, 1951. 248 pp. (Bull. No. 142.) 50 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Proceedings of 36th Annual Convention of International 

Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 

sions, Milwaukee, September 25-28, 1950. 
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Labor and Social Legislation 


Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor Legislation, Janu- 
ary 1, 1950-November 1, 1950. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
1951. 52 pp. (Bull. No. 143.) 20 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


State and Federal Hours Limitations—A Summary. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, 1950. 143 pp. (Bull. No. 116 (revised).) 
Limited free distribution. 


John B. Andrews Memorial Symposium on Labor Legislation 
and Social Security, University of Wisconsin, November 
4 and &, 1949. Madison, University of Wisconsin, 
Industrial Relations Center, {[1950?]. 198 pp. 
Reviews pioneering work of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, appraises existing protective labor 
and social legislation, and discusses future needs. Specific 
subjects treated include unemployment and health insur- 
ance, State responsibility for child labor, wages, hours, 
working conditions, and fair employment practices. 


A Parador of Our National Labor Law. By William G. 
Rice, Jr. (Jn Marquette Law Review, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Spring 1951, pp. 233-254. $1.) 

Concludes that the terms of the Anti-Injunction [Norris- 
LaGuardia] Act and the National Labor Relations [Wagner] 
Act must be reconciled (either by legislation or interpre- 
tation) in order to give collective bargaining the benefit 
of complete support by the courts. 


Das Arbeitsrecht in der Modernen Gesellschaft. By Franz 
L. Neumann. (Jn Recht der Arbeit, Kéin, 4. Jahr- 
gang, Heft 1, Januar 1951, pp. 1-5.) 

Discussion of significant trends in labor law under the 
special conditions of modern industrial society, and of the 
respective functions of government, trade-unions, and 
works councils. 


Establishing a Business in Cuba. Washington, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Office of International Trade, 
December 1950. 12 pp. (International Reference 
Service, Vol. VII, No. 121.) 10 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

Includes a section on labor legislation , 


The New Industrial Law. By W. F. Frank. London, 
Thames Bank Publishing Co., Ltd., 1950. xix, 456 pp. 
35s. net. 

This book deals with a variety of economic laws applica- 
ble to industry in Great Britain, rather than with labor 
laws. It has, however, several chapters on labor problems, 
including the mobility, training, and placement of the 
labor force. There is also some discussion of unemploy- 
ment and of trade-unions in their relationship to govern- 
ment and industry. The arrangement is to discuss the 
problem, to describe (historically) methods of dealing with 
it, and to give detailed summaries of the related acts 
(full text in some cases). 


El Derecho al Trabajo y su Proteccién en la Legislacién 
Espafiola (la Lucha Contra el Paro). By Rafael 
Gonzalez Gallego. Madrid, Samaran, 1950. 326 pp. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


Health Programs in Collective Bargaining. By John M. 
Brumm. Urbana, University of Illinois, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, 1951. 23 pp., bibli- 
ography. (Bull. Series, Vol. 3, No. 1.) 10 cents to 
nonresidents of Illinois, 


Medical Care for Public Assistance Recipients. By W. 
Palmer Dearing, M.D. Medical Services and the Sociat 
Security Act Amendments of 1950. By Selma J. 
Mushkin. (Jn Public Health Reports, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Public Health Service, Washington, 
January 26, 1951, pp. 89-97; 98-114, charts. 10 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

These articles concern the liberalizing effect of the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security Act as to medical 
care for public assistance beneficiaries under State-wide 
programs. 

Medical Care for Seamen: The Origin of Public Medical 
Service in the United States. By Robert Straus. New 
Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1950. xvi, 
165 pp. (Merchant Seamen Studies, Vol. I, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Yale University.) $3.75. 


The history and development of Federal medical care 
for American merchant seamen are traced from its begin- 
nings, as well as the evolution from it of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Special problems of seamen and various 
legislative enactments and other activities in their behalf 


are discussed. Brief chapters review provisions for medi- 
cal and welfare services for seamen in other countries, and 
also for groups other than seamen in the United States. 


Income During Disability. By Eveline M. Burns. (Jn 
Survey, New York, May 1951, pp. 203-205. 50 
cents.) 

Appraisal of the four State programs (Rhode Island, 

California, New Jersey, and New York) for payment of 

cash benefits during illness. 


The New York Disability Benefits System. (In Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., April 
1951, pp. 415-438. $1.25.) 

Divergent evaluations of the State law, enacted in 1949, 
are presented in two articles, by Tobert Tilove and M. 
William Zucker, respectively, and in comments by six 
others. 


Temporary and Permanent Disability Benefits—An Anno- 
tated Bibliography. Compiled by Ruth K. Bray. 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, Library, April 
1951. 36 pp.; processed. 

Temporary Disability Insurance Coordinated with Unem- 
ployment Insurance—Suggestions for State Studies, and 
Bibliography. Washington, U. S. Department of La- 
bor, Bureau of Employment Security, 1951. 31 pp.; 
processed. Free. 
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Temporary Disability Insurance—Why Coordinate with 
Unemployment Insurance? Washington, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
1951. 10 pp.; processed. Free. 


Military Leave and Related Policies 


Company Military Leave Policies. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1951. 40 pp., 
charts. (Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 114.) $2. 


Military Leave Survey. By Ruth Kellogg. New York, 
American Management Association, [19517]. 20 pp.; 
processed. 50 cents to members, 75 cents to non- 
members of Association. 


Hiring and Promotion of Reservists. Washington, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, Committee 
on National Defense, 1951. 12 pp., chart; processed. 
Single copies free. 

Survey of employer practices in employment and pro- 
motion of men in the military reserves or eligible for 
selective service induction. 


Pay Allowances and Other Policies Covering Employees 
Called to Military Service. (Chicago?], Dartnell 
Corporation, [19517]. 14 pp.; processed. 


Minority Groups 


Fair Employment Practice Legislation in the United States, 
Federal-State-Municipal. By W. Brooke Graves. 
Washington, U. S. Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service, April 1951. 239 pp., bibliography. 
(Public Affairs Bull. No. 93.) $1.65. 

By Roma K. MeNickle. 

NW.), Editorial 

(Vol. I, 1951, 


Progress in Race Relations. 
Washington (1205 19th Street 
Research Reports, 1951. 18 pp. 
No. 15.) $1. 

Includes a brief review of the employment situation 
of Negro workers, 


Questions and Answers About Employment on Merit. 
Philadelphia, American Friends. Service Committee, 
Ine., [1951]. 20 pp., bibliography, illus. Single 
copies free. 

They Made It. New York, National Urban League, 
(1950?]. 22 pp., illus. 10 cents. 

Reproduces material, first printed in the Chicago De- 
fender, on success of Negro men and women in specified 
occupations. 


Occupations 


Everyday Occupations. By Mildred A. Davey, Elizabeth 
M. Smith, Theodore R. Myers. Boston, D.C. 
Heath and Co., 1950. 451 pp., bibliographies, illus. 
2ded. $3. 

Prepared as a textbook for high-school students in 
courses on occupations. A few occupations were selected 
from each major industry group for detailed analysis 
according to education, training, and personal qualifica- 


tions required; nature of work; earnings; working con- 
ditions; and opportunities for promotion. Lists advan- 
tages and disadvantages for each area of work, educational 
institutions offering training, suggestions for class dis- 
cussion and research, and sources of further information. 


[Wash- 
94 pp., 


Careers in Chemistry and Chemical Engineering. 
ington], American Chemical Society, 1951. 
bibliographies, charts, illus. $1. 

Collection of articles, by different writers, reprinted 

from issues of Chemical and Engineering News, July 3 

to December 25, 1950. 


Employment Outlook in Men’s Tailored Clothing Industry. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in cooperation with Veterans Ad- 
ministration, 1951. 32 pp., charts, illus. (BLS 
Bull. No. 1010; Occupational Outlook Series.) 25 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Professional Opportunities in Mathematics. (In American 
Mathematical Monthly, Mathematical Association 
of America, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y., 
January 1951, pp. 1-24. Reprints of article avail- 
able at 25 cents per copy.) 


Elementary and Secondary School Principalships—Chief 
Advancement Opportunity for Public School Teachers. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1951. 11 pp.; processed. Free. 

A similar report on employment opportunities for 
counselors in secondary and elementary schools is also 
available. Both reports are supplements to BLS Bulletin 
No. 972, Employment Outlook for Elementary and 
Secondary School Teachers (35 cents, Superintendent_of 
Documents, Washington). 


Employment Opportunities for Student Personnel Workers 
in Colleges and Universities. Washington, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1951. 26 pp.; processed. Free. 


Pensions 


Company-Union Agreement and Unilateral Pension Sys- 
tems. Chicago, U. S. Railroad Retirement Board, 
1951. 27 pp.; processed. 

Summarizes major provisions of 52 industrial pension 
plans in effect in 1950. Discusses effects on private 
pension plans of the 1950 amendments to the Federal 
Social Security Act, and gives figures on coverage by 
public and private pension plans in the United States. 


Management Faces the Pension Problem. New York, 
National Association of Manufacturers, Industrial 
Relations Division, 1950. 24 pp. (Economic Policy 
Division Series, No. 32.) 


By Holmes Alexander. (Jn 
Washington, June 1951, pp. 


The Pension Turnabout. 
Nation’s Business, 
43-45, 60, 61.) 

Management, rather than labor unions, is taking the 
initiative in originating private pension plans, according 
to the article. Gives reasons for the new trend. 
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Pensions for Coal Miners. Washington, United Mine 
Workers of America, Welfare and Retirement Fund, 
(1951). 20 pp., illus. 

Pension operations of the Welfare and Retirement 
Fund, United Mine Workers of America, for bituminous- 
coal miners since inception of the program are briefly 
sketched, largely by case histories. 

Public-School Retirement at the Half Century. Washing- 
ton, National Education Association, Research 
Division, 1950. 61 pp. (Research Bull., Vol. 
28, No. 4.) 50 cents. 

Analyzes statutory provisions of State retirement sys- 
tems, as well as of some local programs, as of 1950. 


Report of the Illinois Public Employees Pension Laws 
Commission. [Springfield?], 1951. 141 pp. and ap- 
pended tables. 


Pension Legislation for Public Employees in New Jersey. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University, Bureau 
of Government Research, December 1950. 59 pp.; 
processed. 50 cents. 


Social Security 


Current Issues in Social Security. Edited by Lois Mac- 
Donald. New York, New York University, Institute 
of Labor Relations and Social Security, 1951. 147 
pp., bibliography. 

Materials presented at a conference, May 5-6, 1950, 
sponsored by Institute of Labor Relations and Social 
Security, New York University. Contains an evalua- 
tion of 15 years under the Federal Social Security Act and 
articles on unemployment insurance, cash disability bene- 
fits legislation, pensions, health insurance, and medical 
care (including British experience). 


Five Lecturers on Social Security. By Edwin E. Witte. 
Rio Piedras, University of Puerto Rico, Labor Rela- 
tions Institute, 1951. 74 pp. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance—Coverage, Eligibility Re- 
quirements, and Benefit Payments. By F. F. Fauri. 
Washington, United States Congress, Senate, Com- 
mittee on Finance, 1950. 20 pp. 

Tabular summary of the 1950 amendments to the Social 

Security Act in comparison with provisions formerly in 

effect. 


Administration of Old Age Security in California. By 
Margaret Greenfield. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Bureau of Public Administration, 1950. 92 
pp.; processed. $1.25. 


Effect of Social Security Act Amendments in California. By 
Margaret Greenfield. Berkeley, University of Califor- 
nia, Bureau of Public Administration, 1951. 39 pp., 
bibliography; processed. (1951 Legislative Problems, 
No. 6.) $1. 

Bibliographie Internationale de Droit Social. By R. Geysen. 
Brussels, Aux Editions “Erasme” 8. A., 1950. 76 pp. 


The bibliography covers international and national 
(various countries) aspects of social security, including 
social insurance, family, allowances, and vacation pay- 
ments. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Trends and Problems in Unemployment Insurance. By 
Irving N. King. Urbana, University of Illinois, In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1950. 35 
pp., charts. (Bulletin Series, Vol. 4, No.2.) 10 cents 
to nonresidents of Illinois. 

The Adequacy of Social Security in Massachusetts: Unem- 
ployment Compensation. By T. Noel Stern. (Jn 
Boston University Law Review, Boston, April 1951, 
pp. 179-190. $1.) 

An Appraisal of Unemployment Compensation in Rhode 
Island. Providence, Rhode Island Public Expendi- 
ture Council, [19517]. 28 pp. 


Unemployment Insurance in Virginia—Employer’s Hand- 
book. Richmond, Unemployment Compensation 
Commission of Virginia, 1950. 38 pp. 

[Railroad] Unemployment [Insurance] Beneficiaries in 5- Year 
Period, 1946-50: Part I—Gengral Survey; Part II— 
Occupational and Regional Differences; Part II1I—Age, 
Sez, and Benefit Class. (In Monthly Review, U. S. 
Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, April 1951, pp. 
69-72, charts; May 1951, pp. 87-93; June 1951, pp. 
109-113.) 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, July 1, 1960. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, 1951. 33 pp., chart. (Bull. No. 
1011.) 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

A report oh union wages and hours of motortruck 
drivers and helpers, July 1, 1950, is available as BLS 
Bulletin No. 1012 (20 cents, Superintendent of Documents). 
Reports for the baking and printing industries and for 
local transit operating employees are in preparation. 


Wage Chronology No. 14: Ford Motor Co., 1941-50. By 
Albert A. Belman. Washington, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1951. 5 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 2029; reprinted from Monthly Labor 
Review, April 1951.) Free. 


Wages in California—1950 Supplement. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
(1951). 29 pp. 

Statistical supplement to 1948 edition (Wages in Cali- 
fornia—War and Postwar Changes), which gave figures 
for 1940 to 1947, inclusive. The present edition, also 
giving data back to 1940, is without text and is meant 
to be used in conjunction with the text of the earlier 
edition. i 
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Problems and Policies of Dispute Settlement and Wage 
Stabilization During World War II. Urbana, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, 1951. 28 pp. (Reprint Series, No. 9.) 

Summary and conclusions of a 380-page report, of the 
same title, published as Bulletin No. 1009 of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department of Labor (75 cents, 

Superintendent of Documents, Washington). 


Settlement of Labor Disputes and Wage Stabilization. 
New York, National Association of Manufacturers, 
1951. 39 pp. 

Develops the Association’s views on employer opposition 
to extension of the Wage Stabilization Board’s juris- 
diction to settlement of disputes. 


Wage Determination and Involuntary Unemployment. By 
Albert Rees. (Jn Journal of Political Economy, 
Chicago, April 1951, pp. 143-153. $1.50.) 

A contribution toward the theory of wage determination 
in nonunionized labor markets, with particular attention 
to the downward rigidity of wages in the presence of 
involuntary unemployment. 


Payment of Wages for Holidays, [Great Britain]. (In 
Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, April 1951, pp. 
135-140. 9d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London.) 


Wage Incentive Schemes. London, Ministry of Labor and 
National Service, 1951. 44 pp. Is. 6d. net, H. M. 
Stationery Office, London. 

Points up safeguards which have made wage incentive 
schemes acceptable to workers in Great Britain, and cites 
examples of piecework and bonus plans, many from col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. Includes a table, not 
hitherto published, showing proportions of pieceworkers, 
by industry, in October 1949. 


Women in Industry 


The Outlook for Women in Community Organization in 
Social Work. Washington, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1951. 41 pp., bibliographi- 
cal footnotes, illus. (Bull. No. 235-5.) 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


While Mothers Work at Defense Jobs. By I. Evelyn Smith. 
(In The Child, Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, March 1951, pp. 125, 126, 135.) 

Discussion of the need for community provision of 
satisfactory care for children of working mothers. 


Women’s Work—What is it Worth? A Discussion Pam- 
phlet on Equal Pay for Equal Work and Related Questions. 
By Marion V. Royce. Geneva, World’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association, [19507]. 51 pp. 
20 cents. 

Filipino Women—Their Role in the Progress of Their 
Nation. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1951. 9 pp., processed. Free. 


Miscellaneous 


The Culture of Industrial Man. By Paul Meadows. 
Lincoln, University of Nebraska Press, 1950. 216 pp., 
bibliographical footnotes. $3.75. 

Collection of articles, previously published, in which the 
author gives a sociological interpretation of the impact 
of science and technology on our lives. 


The Dynamics of Business Cycles: A Study in Economic 
Fluctuations. By Jan Tinbergen and J. J. Polak. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950. 366 
pp., charts. $5. 

Based on Professor Tinbergen’s Economische Bewegings- 
leer, [Amsterdam, 1942], attention is concentrated on ex- 
planation of economic movements. Directed to an audi- 
ence of readers who “have mastered economics.” 


Industrial Organization and Management. By Lawrence 
L. Bethel and others. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1950. 851 pp., bibliographies, charts, forms, 
illus. 2ded. $5.50. 

Revision of the 1945 edition, which emphasized the inter- 
dependence of the varied functions of management. In 
recognition of significant changes since the end of World 
War II, the authors have inserted a new chapter, Industrial 
America—Control at the Mid-Century, and have entirely 
revised the section on Administration of Industrial 
Relations. 


Survey of Labor Economics. 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1951. 
raphies, charts. Rev.ed. $5. 


Monthly Index Numbers of Employment, Payrolls and Aver- 
age Earnings with Average Weekly Earnings, [Canada], 
1947-1950 (1989=100). Ottawa, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1951. 73 pp., charts. 40 cents. 


The Statistics of Absenteeism in Coal Mining, [Great Britain]. 
By S. Moos. (Jn Manchester School of Economic and 
Social Studies, Manchester, England, January 1951, 
pp. 89-108. 6s.) 


Year Book of Labor Statistics and Research, 1949. (Tokyo?], 
Ministry of Labor, Division of Labor Statistics and 
Research, [1951]. 284 pp., charts. In Japanese and 
English. 


Industrial Revolution in Mexico. By Sanford A. Mosk. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1950. 331 pp. $3.75. 

Includes some discussion of labor matters. 


Scandinavia— Between East and West. Edited by Henning 
Friis. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1950. 
388 pp., bibliography. (Publication of New York 
School for Social! Research.) $4.50. 
Contains chapters on the Laber Movement and Indus- 
trial Relations, Social Welfare, Housing, and Producer and 
Consumer Cooperatives. 


By Florence Peterson. New 
871 pp., bibliog- 
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TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ' (in thousands) 





1951 





Dee. | Nov.? | Oct. | sents 


Aug. | sur* | June | May 





Total, both sexes 





Total labor force * 


64, 674 65, 438 
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Total labor force #____.___. ; 


19, 450 





Civilian labor force 
Unem oman. 


Ww orked 35 hours or more 
Worked 15-34 hours... 
Worked 1-14 hours #- 
Witha 

Agricultura 
Worked 35 hours or more... 
Worked 15-34 hours " 
Worked 1-14 hours *. send 
With a job but not at work ¢. 














19, 437 
1, 184 
18, 253 
16, 220 
11, 594 
2, 548 
a -{ 


2.033 








10 


























1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. Al! data exclude persons in instivu- 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add 
to group totals 

2 Census survey week contains legal holiday. 

4 Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the Armed Forces. 

‘ Beginning with January 1951, data on net strength of the Armed Forces 
and to force are not availab 


+ Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 

* Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute or 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group ' 
{In thousands) 





Industry group and industry 





Feb. | Jan. . . June 
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45,300 45, 246 43, 045 
930, 932 937 938 946 
105.8) 105. 2) ; 3) 101.8 
36.5} 36.2 36. 6) 37 36.1 
29.3) 2.3 2B 1 28.0 
21.6) 21.4 . . . . } 20.0 
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Apparel and other finished textile prod 
ucts ; naneamomutiotinnt 1,229 |1,237 |1,100 [1,184 [1,175 /1 208 |1, 1, 1,091 /1,159 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats. ......|_..... 52.5) 155.9) 155.4) 152.7) 151.9) 151.2 . . 5) 143.2) 148 
Men's and boys’ furnishings and work | | | 
clothing eeccecesecces — 6| 282.5) 277.7) 299.6 269. 5) 271.8 7 4 256. 0} 
Women's outerwear apecpuneronsquat | 340.0) 352.7) 338.1 1 285. 2) 
Women's, children’s undergarments. - _|_ i 107 H 107.4) 103.6 
Millinery ON EE CA a 25.3} 26.3) 3 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 
{In thousands} 





Industry group and industry 
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A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 


(In thousands} 





Industry group and industry 
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Local utilities. 
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General merchandise stores__ 
Food and liquor stores 


Appare! and accessories stores__ 
Other retail trade 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 


[In thousan4s} 





Industry group and industry 
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. 1, 839 

Banks and trust companies_..............|......-. t 44 446 
rity dealers and exchanges. \ 63. 4 
carriers and agents péumhen 657 
agencies and real estate... 680 673 


4, 657 
432 

350. 9) 
145.1 

















6.122) 6, 088 
Federal * . 146 |2,085 |2,027 
IIE tctiinsnionsentvinsbtalitainiiad 4,133 |4, \ 4,087 /4,061 
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1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ series of employment tn nonagricultural 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establish- 
ments and, therefore, differ from employment information obtained by 
bousebold interviews, «uch as the Monthly Report on the Labor Force 
(table A 1), in several important respects Pe Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
data cover all full- and eo -time employees in private nonagricultural estab- 
lishments who worked « — or received pay for, the pay period ending 
nearest the !5th of the month; in Federal establishments during the pay 
period ending just before the first of the month; and in State and local govern- 
ment during the pay period ending on or just before the last of the month, 
while the Month ; Report on the Laber Force data relate to the calendar 
week which contains the 8th day of the month. Proprietors, self-employed 
— domestic servants, and personnel of the Armed Forces are excluded 

the BLS but not the MRLF series. These employment series have 
been adjusted to bench-mark levels indicated by social insurance agency 
data through 1947 Revised data in al! except the first four columns will be 
identified by asterisks the first month they are published. 

3 Includes: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 
furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 


metal industries, fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery 

and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical 
machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and related products; 
and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

* Includes food and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; testile-mill 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied 
products; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied 
as omg products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather and 
leather —— mene 1980, am 

* Data region, m January are available u 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. . pan weqeat @ te 

§ Fourth class postmasters (who are Fortec, to be nominal emplo 
are excluded here but are included in Table A-5 wpe 

¢ Excludes as nominal employees paid volunteer firemen, employees hired 
to conduct elections, and elected officials of smal! local govern 

All series may be obtained upon request to the Bureau of iro Btatis- 
tics. Requests should specify which industry series are desired. 








A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries ' 


{In thousands] 
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Industry group and industry 
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REVIEW, JULY 1951 A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 





TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


{In thousands} 
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Industry group and industry 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 
{In thousands) 
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TABLE A-5: Federal Civilian Employment and Payrolls, by Branch and Agency Group 
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B: Labor Turn-Over 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, by 
Class of Turn-Over ! 
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! Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not com ble with the 
changes shown by the Bureau's employment and payroll reports, for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Accessions and separations are computed for the entire calendar month; 
pa y= ent and payroll reports, for the most part, refer to a l-week pay 

coding nearest the 15th of the month. 

(@ oD The turn-over sample is not so large as that of the employment 
and payroll sample and includes proportionately fewer smal! plants; certain 
industries are not covered. The major industries excluded are: printing, 
publishing, and allied industries; canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, 
and sea foods; women’s, misses’, and children’s outerwear; and fertilizers. 


(3) Plants are not included in the turn-over computations in months when 
work stoppa es are in progress; the influence of such stoppage is —, 
however, in the employment and payroll figures. Prior to 1943, rates rela’ 
to production workers only. 

2 Preliminary figures. 

4 Prior to 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with quits. 

Nore: Information on concepts, methodology, and special studies, etc., is 
given in a “Technical Note on Turn-Over,” October 1949, which is 
available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Indus- 
tries '—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees'—Con. 





Year and month 


Transportation and public utilities—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments ‘ Sue include privately and municipally operated loca! railways and bus 
covering both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received 

pay for, the pay period ending nearest the 15th ofthe month. For the mining, ‘ TThrough May 1949 ome relate mainly to the hours and 
manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants industries, data employees subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. Beginning with 
relate to a and related workers only. For the — industries, 1949 the averages relate to the hours A. earnings of nonsupervisory pte 
unless otherwise noted, data —-= - nonsupervisory em plo: — ees and working ees. Data for June comparable with the earlier series are $51.47, 38.5 hours, 
supervisors. All series are availab _ request to the Bureau of Labor and $1.337. 

Statistics. Such requests should oon which industry series are desired. ’ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry 
Data for the three current months are subject to revision without notation; as switchboard operators, service assistants, operating room instructors, and 
revised figures for oo months will be identified by asterisks the first pay-station attendants. During 1950 such employees made up 46 percent 
month they are publish of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establis ts 

1 Includes: ordnance --\ accessories; umber and wood products (except reporting hours and earnings data. 

‘urniture); stone, ‘clay, and glass products; primary metal ' Data ro to employees in such occupations in y~ A ~ industry 
industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and as central o jon and ; line, 
transportation eq ); ry (except electrical); electrical machin. cable, and ae craftsmen; and laborers. During 1 1980 such employees 
ery; transportation “equipment; instruments and related products; miscel- made up 25 nt of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in tele- 
laneous manufacturing indus-ries. phone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

4 Includes: food and kiuared products; tobacco manufactures; textile-mill * Data relate mainly to land-line employees, excluding employees com- 

products; apparel and other finished centile products; paper and allied prod- mission basis, general and divisional headquarters per- 
at a —- publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied prod- sonnel, trainees d messengers. 
on products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; leather and leather bie Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
products. a 

* Data relate to hourly rated a reported by individual railroads '! Money 4 ~ = ye only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 

(exclusive of switching and terminal companies) to the Interstate Commerce tips. not ine 
Commission. Annual averages include any retroactive payments made, New series; data are available from January 1947. 
which are excluded from monthly averages. tNew series; data are available from January 1950. 











TABLE C-2: Gross Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Selected Industries, in Current 
and 1939 Dollars ' 
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e Consumers’ Price Index were not included. See the Monthly Labor 
| Ae March 1947, p. 498. Data from January 1939 are available upon 
request to the Bureau ut Labor Statistics. 

4 Preliminary. 





Index, t ha 
Estimates of World Was II and postwar understatement by 
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TABLE C-8: Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Manufactur- 
ing Industries, in Current and 1939 Dollars ' 





Net spendable average weekly Net spendable average weekly 
earnings earnings 
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1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from average wee xly aon, for Ay poctetien workers in manufacturing 

gross average weekly earnings, social security and income taxes for which dustries without direct to marital status and family composition. 

the speci type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability The i ten the t..- Ft. that of measuring relative o—- 

depends, of course, on the number “ dependents supported by the worker in d for 2 types of income-receivers. That series d 

as well as on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have Some —~Ly-~- ifferences in levels of earnings for workers of at ' 

therefore, been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker age, occupation, skill, family ete. data from 

with no ‘cpunienter (2) A worker with 3 dependents. January 1839 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistion. 
The computation of net spendable earnings for both factory worker with 4 Preliminary. 

no dependents and the factory worker with 3 dependents are based upon the 





TABLE C-4: Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries ' 





Manufacturing goods —S Manufacturing | — Montane 
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overtime overtime 
Gross 
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1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for at * Eleven-month average. August 1945 excluded because of VJ-holiday 
time and one-half. The omputetion of average — earnings exclusive of period. 
makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holi- 1 Preliminary. 
days. Comparable data from January 1941 are available upon request to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index ' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 
Commodities 
[1935-39 = 100) 
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! The “Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities” 3 The Consumers’ Price Index has been — to incorporate a 
formeriy known as the “Cost-of-living index” measures average changes in of the new unit bias in the rent index with indexes for 1940 940 and 
retail prices of selected rents, and services gucens by wage earners adjusted population and commodity weights yi with indexes for 
and lower-salaried workers in cities. Until January 1950, time-to-time January bo. These adjustments make a continuous comparable series from 
changes in retail prices were weighted by 1934-36 average expenditures of 1913 to date. 
urban families. bn amd used beginning January 1950 have been adjusted to + The group index formerly entitled “Fuel, Cg mn and ice” is now des- 
current spending patterns ignated “Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration.” eve gammy —— with 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699, Changes in Cost of Living in Large oem previously lished for “Fuel, - my ice.”” beroup 
Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of methods “Other fuels and as been d iscontinued; separate | ‘all. are poeoent 
used in constructing this index. Additional information on the Consumers’ for “Other fuels’”’ and - 
Price Index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 4 The Miscellaneous jon (such as automobiles and 
Economic Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost of their upkeep I publie tr ); ‘hediea care (including pro- 
Living. See also General Note, below. fessional care edicines); ee oe fon (covering supplies and 
at tables are available upon request showing indexes for each different | Ay of peal are services); a (thet is, newspapers, motion 
of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major groups ictures, radio, television, and tobacco products); personal care (barber, and 
of living essentials. Indexes for all large cities combined are available since ty-shop service and toilet articles); etc. 
1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities varies from 4‘ Data not available. 
ey » city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since World 


Norre.—The old series of Indexes for 1951 are shown in italics in tables D-1, D-2, and D-5 
for reference. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,' for Selected Periods 


(1935-39 = 100] 
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db fais tn tree cities. ite, ‘They do not 3 an J and in March, J Aas 
jes; beginning July 1047 indexes Were computed 


services p y 
indicate whether it costs more to » live in one city than 
4 See footnote 2, table D-1, p. 763. once every 3 months for a additional cites according to 8 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ' 


[1935-39— 100) 
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1 Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 2 Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities on a staggered 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional schedule. 
cities on a staggered sched ’ Corrected. 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,' by Group, for Selected Periods 
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1! The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly 
during the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, 
through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. 
— included are selected to represent fi sales to moderate-income 
families. 

The indexes, based on retail prices of 50 foods through 1949 and 59 foods 
from Jan 1950 to date are computed by the fixed-base-weighted-aggregate 
method, using weights representing (1) relative importance of chain and 
independent store sales, in computing city average prices; (2) food purchases 
by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers, in computing 


city indexes; and (3) population weights, in combining city aggregates In 
er to derive wy J gp and indexes for all cities combined. 

Indexes of retail fc prices in 56 large cities bined, by y 
groups, for the years 1923 through 1948 (1935-39==100), may be found in Bulle- 
tin No. 965, “Retail Prices of Food, 1948,"" Bureau of La Statistics, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, table 3, p. 7. Mimeographed tables of the same 
data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 

3 December 1950= 100 

3 Corrected. 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 
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5 Fe a. 





1943 = 100. T 1938-39 = 100. can standard grade. 
4 December 1950 = 100. * Average price not computed. a Priced in 16 cities beginning Apdi 1951, 18 cities January March ¥ 1951, 
* Priced in 46 cities. ' aa. s — in November 1950. and 19 cities August through December -y Priced in 56 cities before that date. 
1 October 194! “4 Priced in 37 cities August through December 1950, 38 cities January 
through March 1951, and 4o cities ~ I- April 1951. 
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MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 
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! BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are 
= prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is calculated 

‘om 1-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of these prices. 
Monthly indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. 

The tndexes currently are computed by the fixed base aggregate method, 
with weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (For a 
detailed description of the method of calculation see “Revised Method of 
Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association; December 1937.) 

Mimeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving 
monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for subgroups 
and economic groups since 1913. The weekly wholesale price indexes e~e 


available in summary form since 1947 for al] commodities; al] commodities 
less farm products and foods; farm products; foods; textile products; fuel an 
lighting materials; metals and metal products; building materials, an 


d 
chemicals and allied products. Weekly indexes are also available for the 
oups of grains, livestock, and meats. 

1 Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with October 1946. The 
rate of production of motor vebicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly 
average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the an- 
nouncement made in September 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices 
for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, motor 
vehicles Were not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau carried 
y's —— forward in each computation through September 1946 

* Correc' 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 


[1926 = 100] 
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! Bee fustnate 1, table D- : * See footnote 2, table D-?7. * Not available. ‘¢ Index based on old series not available. Revised series first used in index in 
May 1950. *¢ Corrected. evised. 
‘tRevised indexes for oun prior to August 1949 available upon request. 
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E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ' 





Number of stoppages 
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1 All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, shifts in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on “‘workers whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
involved” and “man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one or more 4 Preliminary. 
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F: Building and Construction 
TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ! 
[Value of work put in place] 








Expenditures (in millions) 





1950 1950 


Type of construction 





June? Feb. Total 








$1, 973 $27, 902 


Private construction 1, 518 
Residential building (nonfarm). .....-. 827 
New dwelling units_. - 750 
Additions and alterations. a 1 60 
residential bulldog . 7 17 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm). “ 
Industrial . qousisete 
Commercial. - -- 
Waretouses, office “and loft 
buildings . .... 
Stores, restaurants, and eo 


$2, 70¢ 
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Bs 88 


















































1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of ' Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
Labor, and the Building Materials Division, U. 8 2 of Com- hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program 
merce. Estimated construction expenditures represent t monetary value * Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, 
of the volume of work accomplished during the given period of time. These and miscellaneous nonbuilding items such as parks and playgrounds. 
figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the * Includes 7 ~) ee public residential construction as well as 


tabulations for building authorized (tables F-3 and F-4) and the data on housekeeping units. 
value of contract awards reported in table F-2. 1 Covers all construction, building as well as popbalidins serene for pro- 


: Preliminary. duction facilities, which are included in — industrial 
4 Covers primarily ——— owned airports, electric light ~~ F- power sys- 


tems, and local transit faciliti 
u Covers public conteastion ‘not elsewhere classified, such as parks, play- 


and memo: 


§ Revi 
¢ Includes major additions and alterations. 
4 Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins. 





ey 3 by prive ately owned public utilities for 
building are included under “Public utilities.” 
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TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ' 





Value (in thousands) 





Building 





Total 


Period new 


Nonresidential 





con- 
struc- 
tion? 





$442, 782 
561, 304 
344, 567 
676, 542 
669, 222) 


$1, 478, 073) 

1, 533,439] | (7) 
990, 410| 

1, 609, 208} (7) 
, 586, 604) $4, 753 : 
2, 316, 467| 137, 112|1, 537, 910 
5. 931, 536/499, 427/4, 422, 131 
7, 871, 986/579, 176)6, 

2, 877, 044/243, 443/2, 








ad ee oe 


January 
February 
March 
April 

wt Ay 

June 

July 
August . 
September 
October. . 
November 
December 








3, 616) 
. 263) 
, 598) 





| 

, 514 

, 057 

33, 791 
, 416 

24, 363) 


January 
February 
March... 
April 
May.. 
June... 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 2) 
December 17 
105, 651 96 
92, 825 909 41) 
134, 681 179 
80, 137 1, 217 


9, 412 
10, 773 
6, 330 
12, 970| 


January 
February 
March !! 
April "7. 








265, 127) 


Total 


14, 818) 
15, 388) 
42, 943 
26, “= 


Hospitals and 
institutional 


Vet- 
erans | 


Other 








701) 
19, 








141| 23, 802} 
18, 952) 7, 450) 





( 

$9, 713)$128, 270) 
22. 550) 211, 607 
99, 926) 201, 274 
8&8, 856) 387, 863 
58, 255) 811, 592 


25, 008 
22, 719) 
1, 747 
949 


6, 961 
6, 518 
12, 039 


13, 658 
10, 564 
2, 018 
Ag 
538 

4, 333 





"853| 7,112 
541) 456,089 





728| 89, 163) 
10, 66, 384 
773] 82, 747} 
2, 843) 49, 647) 





Conservation and 
development 





| 


| 

| Ree- 
lama- 
tion 


Total 


, 605 
, 871 
. 557 
253} 195, 845 
7, 506 
3, O83. 





13, 938) 
15, 910) 
16, 046 
19, 630 
32, 538 
8, 258 2, 960 


213, 044) "206,077 
30, 333} 10, 125 
45, 613 15, 346 

100, 985) 10, 803 





River, 
har- 
ber, 
and 
flood 

control 


High- 
ways 


698 |$381, 037 


511, 685 
360, 865 


92) 372, 238 





355, 701 
364, 048 


All 
other ¢ 


446, 903) 3 


7] 347, QRS! ! 
161, 852 


111, 805 
100, 949 
534, 653 
659, 645 
767, 460 
690, 469 
835, 606 


34, 465 
29, 000 


41, 027 
42, 357 





56, 759 
103, 067 





1 Excludes projects classified as ‘‘secret’*by the military. Data for Federal- 
aid programs cover amounts contributed by both owner and the Federal 
Government. Force-account work is done not through a contractor, but 
directly by a government agency, using a separate work force to perform non- 
maintenance construction on the agency's own properties. 

2 Includes major additions and alterations 

+ Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “Other 
nonresidential” building construction 

« Includes educational facilities under the Federal temporary re-use edu- 
cational facilities program 

‘Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customhouses. Includes 
contract awards for construction at United Nations Headquarters in New 
York City, the principal awards having been for the Secretariat Building 


(Ganuary 1949: $23,810,000), for the Meeting Hall (January 1950: $11,238,000) 


and for the General Assembly Building (June 1950: $10,704,000) 
J sewage-disposal 
systems, railroad construction, and other types of projects not elsewhere 


* Includes 


classified. 


electrification 


? Included in “All other.” 


§ Unavailable. 


projects, 


water-supply 


and 


’ 


* Includes primarily construction projects for the Atomic Energy Com- 


mission 


Includes primarily steam-electric generating projects for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 


" Revised. 


% Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-3: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building ' 





Valuation (in thousands) Number of Sa 





New residential building Privately financed 








Housekeeping New non- 
Total all Publicly resi- 
classes 


Privately financed dwelling units y— 7 cides 
ing 








Total | 1famity | 27am, | Mu, 





570) $478, 658) 
114, 833) 1, 830, 260 
, 374) 2, 361, 752 
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November. ..... 
December... 


Oe 


, 588 
44, 697 
270, 314 : 48, 786] 39, 346 
174, 050 = = 32, 962 
263, 920 41, 206 
229, 502 80. 300 42, 696 


e 
= 
= 
= 
a 
= 
= 





» 


Bs 5 


— 


1951: January.. 758, 917 379,178} 329,624 34, 445 
February 683) 330, 520 756 24, 809 
March ¢ 7 770, 269) 406,763) 356, 550) 35, 633 
) | ee 753, 583 418, 771 373, 427 26, 406 
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¥. 

88 
n 
£25 
oo 


1, 628 
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y aya 
=F 
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1 Building for bey building ponte were issued and Federal contracts Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporated 
awarded in all urban places, including an —— < pSaeens undertaken laces of "2,500 population or more in 1940, and, by special rule, a smal] num- 
in ome smaller urban places that do not issue of unincorporated civil divisions. 

he data cover federally and nonfederally tL ‘building construction + Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local govern- nonresidential building. 
ment) urban building construction are Vpn J on building-permit + Includes units in 1- Family and 2-family structures with stores. 
reports received from places containing about cent of the urban popula- 4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 
tion of the country; estimates of federally p aoed. projects are compiled from * Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from residential buildings. 
other Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow * Revised. 
for lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- ’ Preliminary. 
tion. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 
during the month. 
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TABLE F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,' by General Type and by 
phic Division ? 





Valuation (in thousands) 





Geographic division and 


a 


1950 1950 








Apr. Mar.‘ | Feb. Jan. 


| 


Dee. Nov. 





June 


> 
= 


July May 


> 
5 


Total 


_ 
n 
® 
<c 
> 





le 
-— —- 263, 920)$174, 050) $270, 314\s280, 717\s250, 616 
3 916} 10,479) 16, 463) 675 
41, 909 


63, 558 


3 ee 

51, 750) 
22, 028) 
7, 500) 
5, 554 


New England....... 
Middle Atlantic... .. 
East North Central. 
West North Central. 
South Atlantic..... 
Fast South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain......... 4 
i 39,265) 49, 468 


~ 
> 
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—— 











$261, 512 
17, 966 


as 


$3, i 769 
93, 386) 


B18 583) 
675, 555 
262, 737 
375, 803) 
144, 084 


|$313, 522) $308, 910 

19,819) 13,728 
50,614 
63,031 
24, 731 
35, 380 
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Industrial ae". 36, 675) 
New England " 
Middle Atlantic. a 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic. 
Fast South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

Cunsmevetst buildings *. 
New England .. 
Middle Atlantic. 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic..... 
Fast South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain....... 
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a 
Bee eons 
MNF ers: 
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16,118) 35, 996 
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13, 073} 
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9, 226) 
809 
2, 495 
827 
1,621 
826 


8,! 
2, 
6,9 
8, 
3, 
2, 


Pacific...... 

Public buildings ‘ 
New England....... 
Middle Atlantic... 
Fast North Central 
West North Central. 48) 
South Atlantic... : = 
Fast South Central 366 
West South Central 6, 198) 303 
Mountain ........-. 451) 405 
Pacific 1,928) 1, 584 

Public works and utility | | 

buildings *... 9, 507) 
New England... | 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic... 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 


Pacific 

All other buildings 
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Middle Atlantic. . - 
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West North Central 
South Atlantic 
Fast South Central 
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> 
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! Building for which permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded 
in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not 
always equal totals exactly because of rounding. 

3 For scope and source of urban estimated, see table F-3, footnote 1. 

§ Preliminary. 

* Revised 

§ Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 
industrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar 

production plants. 

¢ Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
buildings, commercial garages, gasoline and service stations, etc 


7 Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 

buildings, such as post 

om, Ye city halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 
gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, ete 


libraries, etc. 
* Includes Federal, State, county, and —~ = 
ion. 
armor army barracks, etc. 
, ~ railroad, bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other building 
not elsewhere classified. 
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TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by 
Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds ! 





Number of new dwelling units started 


Estimated construction cost 
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1 The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do in- 
clude prefabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1945, have been adjusted for lapsed permits and for lag between permit 
issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of 
Federal construction contract awards and beginning in 1946 on field surveys 
in non-permit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm 
pyran started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown 
in table F-3. 

All of these estimates contain some error. For example, if the estimate 
of nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that an actual 
enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000. 


2 Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construe- 
tion costs are on contract values or estimated construction costs for 
individual projects. 

4 Depression, low year. 

‘ Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 

* Last full year under wartime control. 

* Housing peak year. 

’ Less than 50 units. 

: Preliminary. 


evised. 
1 Not available. 
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